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^Abpve) Good fishing and pleasant recreation areas in 
south Dakota are inviting to tourists. (Front cover) The 
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v L r\ i inning uuu jjitsuaunr iwcrecmon areas in 

South Dakota are inviting to tourists. (Front cover) The 
stone likenesses of Washington, Jefferson, Roosevelt, and 
Lincoln project grandly from Mounf Rushmore. 
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Published by the United States Department of the Interior t Office of the secretary Office of Information 



The purpose of this booklet is to bring a 
new awareness on the part of the Amer- 
ican people of our rich natural resource 
heritage, its history, its present, and its 
future. To know our land is to love it 
and cherish it and protect it from the 
ravages both of nature and man. 




Secretary of the Interior. 
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Past and present share the stage in South Dakota from the historical remains of Gold Rush days and Indian battles 

to the modern developments in agriculture and industry. Current progress is enriched by the flavor of yesteryear, 
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The name Dakota comes from a Sioux Indian 
woul, Dacotah, which means "an alliance of 
friends." Flora its three nicknames the Sun- 
shine State, the Blizzard State, and the Coyote 
State to the many figures whose history and 
legend aie woven into its texture Ciazy Hoise, 
Sitting Bull, and Red Cloud, Genetal Custer, 
Calamity Jane, and Wild Bill Hickok South 
Dakota tiuly embodies its description as the 
"land of infinite variety." 

The juxtaposition of Indian burial giounds 
and modem cities, explorers' loutes and super 
highways, agricultural success and mining 
wealth, further suggests a blending of the past 
and present and reminds one that the pioneer 
spirit is still veiy present in South Dakota. 

Early Dwellers 

South Dakota was part of the large land area 
known as the Dakota Territory until 1889 but 
its history teaches back far befoie statehood. 



An archeologist's delight, it was inhabited as 
early as 5,000 B.C. by the aboriginal people 
who fitst inhabited the North American con- 
tinent as well as by the much-earlier dinosaurs 
whose fossil remains ate still being uncovcied. 
The earliest historical inhabitants of the State 
were the Aiikara, 01 Ree Indians, who preceded 
the aiiival of many later tribes including the 
Sioux, 

Anthropologists speak with respect of the 
Sioux as exemplars par excellence of Plains 
Indian culture. Most prominent among the 
Indians in -South Dakota's histoiy, these Sioux 
were highly skilled hoi semen and waniors, and 
their exploits and battles are indelibly stamped 
upon the State's history, 

An early map of the South Dakota country 
shows a trail from the mouth of the Wisconsin 
River along the northern boundary of Iowa via 
Spirit Lake to Sioux Falls. This tiail, the 
Chemin des Voyageurs, 01 Trail of the Voyagers, 
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reveals the piesence oK'xpioieis as early AS 1700 
Until 1763 the middle Missouri Valley which 
South Dakota embraces was part ol'thc Fiench 
Colonial Empiie. Pieiie Gaiiltiei dc Vareimcs, 
or La Vetendiye, explored the tegion in 1743, 
hoping to find the Great Western Sea Hij> 
sons later penetrated as fai west as Hear Buttc, 
claimed foi France a legion which now contains 
five Srates, and kained that the Missouii River 
flows southwaid towauls the Gulf of Mexico 
and guessed that it probably has no wesicrn 
outlet, The land claim is attested to by an in- 
scribed lead plate, buried for 170 ycais, which 
is now placed in the South Dakota State His- 
torical Museum at Picric, 

Changing Ownership 

Under the Treaty of Pans of 1763, following 
the French and Indian War, France ceded her 
possessions west of the Mississippi to Spain. 
Biitish tradeis, inteiested in the pelts and furs 
which could be gained from bottomlands of the 
Missouri River, followed the couric of the La 
Veicndryc biothers, competing for pioh'ts with 
the Spanish tiadcrs and threatening Spanish 
soveieignty of the legion as well. 

Fiance teclaimccl Louisiana under Napoleon 
but held the land only 3 yeats before selling it 
to the United States m 1803. The next ycai 
President Thomas Jefleison dispatched Mci-i- 
wether Lewis and William Clark on an expe- 
dition to exploit the uncharted region west of 
the Mississippi R,ver, The two men jou.neyul 
up the Missouri and met the Sioux and Ankara 
Indians m the course of their travels. Even 
then, che explores sensed the necessity of 
negotiating with the Indians to insure peace 
within the region and gi eater fieedom of passage 
for fur tradeis along the river, 

Appeal of the Frontier 

The pioneer spirit, the lure of new land and 
prosperous trading, the challenge of the f,on- 
tici all these brought settlers to the Upper 
Missouri Basin to stay. The fi wt attempt at 
pcimanent settlement by agriculturaJ pioneers 
was made in 1856 by a party f, om Minnesota 
wh,ch settled at the falls of the Sioux River 
In the next 5 years, sever.] settlements were 
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Broken Boot Gold Mine, near Load, ,3 ci /o/twam of fli 
boom which luted s!!luii horn (lie Ucist in UK: I (ISO's, 



attempted in the soulhe.tsi oniu;r of 
South Dakota, IKK liufun liusiiiiiy .(rove most 
of the Iiomestc-iidcrs ,i\ Vi iy, ICMVUI^ only alian- 
iloned homes and villages. 

In 1861 the liuul wii-. loruuilty aainod hy 
Congicss as the Oiikou '(Viiitoiy. ,uul Yanktnn 
was designated as the iciriionnl tupital uf die 
area. Tin's indiuliM \vlun is n nw N] O rth .uul 
SouLh Diikou, Mimun.1, the iinrtlu-in two- 
thirds n f Wyunung, .uul pint ui Nchi.iU^i. 
Settlement anitinueil in c.uncst ,,vci MIC fol- 
iowing ycais, fo, the (cilik- lands of the 
Missouri River hoiiom between the Vcimi)lio/j 
K| die James Itivcis aiti.i.u-d hoi 
Droughts, crop fjiihirus, mou: Indian 
and giasshoppcr plagiu-s, lutwt-vi-r, di 
all hut the hauliesi people, who May 
the lulvcrsitk-s uf frouuci Jil'c. 



the- D;iJc(tta Tciriuiry was on die 
to tJic gold i, ai ls of Monuna. many 
sought their fortunes farthei west, prefeumg 
the lure of gold to UK* cill oi tlic plow. On 
An/fust 2, 1875, howcvui, one of the most 
important events in .South IXikotu's history 
ocanred, A miliiaiy expe t |ition, led hy Gen- 
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George Armstrong Custer, found "gold in 
thai* hills." 

The discovery helped to shape Dakota's lus- 
coi*y. From that moment on, in spite of the 
attempt to protect the tcnitory of the Indians, 
a. steady flow of prospectors, fen time hunters, 
mineis brought the "Great Dakota Boom" 
the settlement of most of South Dakota. 
The gold was located deep in the Indian tct- 
-itory of the Black Hills, and the Indians re- 
fused to surrcndei, lent, or sell their sacied 
liincl to the gold-hungiy white men. Tension 
tietween piospcctois and Indians led to the 
Sioux War of 1876, in which Cra/.y Hoisc 
tlefeated General Custer in the famous Battle 
cjf the Little Bighorn. A year later, after 
"Cn-ivxy Horse died and the Indians' icsistence 
c liiiTlnishcd, they reluctantly ceded the Black 
*~~tills to the white mttuders. 

"The peak of the Gold Rush came on the heels 
f the agreement. New towns -Custci City, 
*->ejiclwood, Lead --sprang up pr.actically over- 
in the rush to the Hills, The famous 
Lode of gold-laden cu-iattic was dis- 
and became the most prosperous mine 
iush Still the backbone of South 
's mining industry, Homes take is the 
gold mine in the Western Hemisphere, 




the 



fn fhe rough-and-fough mining days at Deddwood, 
was luclcy to have even a pine slab (o marl< his 

pioducing over $20 million of gold every 
Favoiuble weather, excellent soil, met' 
iiccess to markets piovided by new rail 
and imptovements in farm machinery cc 
uted to chc Dakota boom, encouraging 
and more settlers. Norwegians, Swedes* 1 
Hollanders, Bohemians, Germans, and Ge 
Russians migrated to Dakota to till the 
or to tap the new mineral wealth tin, : 
and mica also discovered in the search for 
Cattlemen fiom Wyoming, Nebraska 
Texas weie attracted to the Dakota Ter 
because the influx of people cteated a net 
meat ant! dairy products. In addition 
reduction of buffalo heuls caused by cea 
plundering of hunters seeking buffalo robe; 
leading to Indian acceptance of Fedcial ass 
reservations opened up moic land for gr 
cattle. Thus by the late 1880's the popu) 
of the land that is now South Dakota 
neatly 27,000, contrasted with the 12,000 r. 
who had lived there in 1870 . . . and tl 
mnnd for statehood filled the air. 

Statehood 

The move for statehood was a bitter pol 
struggle in the State's history. Disagree 
over the location of the terntorial capit 
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Homesfake Mine, the largest gold mine in the Western hemisphere, sprawls grandly <m;r tlu- lully K-rrmn in-cit I cod. 



Yankton had tesulted in its relocation to Ihs- 
marck. Because the new capital was so far north , 
one faction sought the separation of the Dakota 
Territory into two States, while another faction, 
composed mostly of northerners, was equally 
detei mined to sec the whole Terntoiy as one 
State. The northern sentiment foi single state- 
hood probably giew out of a fear that statehood 
for the southern half alone would doom the 
northern part to tenitorial status indefinitely. 
When dual statehood was assured, the issue 
was denied, and the bid for statehood was 
resolved in 1889 first by the Omnibus Bill 
which defined the new States of North and 
South Dakota, Washington, and Montana, and 
later by actual granting of statehood by Con- 
gress. 

In order not to give prioiily to either North 
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01 South Dukou, Imi in admit (linn ,1-. equal 
"sisiei St.Ucs," scp.irair |Hm l.nn.iriniis of state- 
hood wci'c pl.tml on I'li'sidcm I I.Mii'ion' 1 . iksk 
with only the Mj;iuiuK' lino i-linwin;; 'Ihus 
no one knew the- oidri in whitli tlir Sl.itcs 
weie formally .ulniiiu.l lo ihr Union! ll (.in 
only be said tli.il llic two Dakota 1 ., .ulmitu-d on 
Novemhei ?., 18Hy, aic the Will and -lOili States. 
When it is ncLcssaiy to i.uik the Stales by 
admission, North Dakota umu-s liisi, by alpha- 
bctiLjil position 

The capital, I'icru', was ilcM^natcd when 
Smith Dakota achieved statclmml. 

South Dakota 'Votlay 

South Dakota has always been pioud nf her 
citixens' interest in the State .uul its 





pie grazing lands account for the substantial contribution of sheep and wool industries to ihe State's economy. 



State motto, "Urulet God the People Rule," 
indicative of then' feeling. South Dakota 
i the first State in the Union to provide by 
ute for initiative and referendum. 
belay, South Dakota with about 700,000 
pie ranks 40th among the States in popula- 
i. Agriculture accounts foi the principal 
loimc interests, with livestock and live- 
k pioducts supplying the majoi portion of 

State's income, followed by grain crops. 

State is ninth in cattle and calves pioduc- 

in the United States and the foiuth leading 
lucei of hard durum wheat 
hough not the piimary economic support, 

mineral industry is important to South 
ota's economy. In addition to gold, 
lite, feldspar, gypsum, mica, bentomte, 
'Ilium, uranium, lithium, and limestone 



arc extracted from the "tidiest 100 squatc 
miles on eaith" the Black Hills, Industrial 
progress can be noted in the constuiction on 
the Missouii Rivet of fout huge dams which 
harness the power, irrigation, navigation, and 
Hood control potentials of this gteat tivci in 
South Dakota. 

Indicative of South Dakota's variety is its 
increasing tourist tndustty, second economically 
only to agriculture The scenic and histotic, 
aieas, the lake tcsorts, and the ahundant supply 
of pheasants and other wild game for hunting 
attract millions of visitors to the State each year. 

South Dakota's ptincipal cities aie Sioux 
Falls and Mitchell in the southeast, Abeulecn 
and Watertown in the nottheast, Rapid City 
in the west, Huron in the east-central part, and 
Pieire, the capital, near the center of the State. 
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(Left) The austere formations of the Badlands,, carved 
by wind and water erosion, create awesome silhouettes 
agamsl the sky (Above) Irrigation reclaims land for 
more successful field and vegetable crop production, 









South Dakota is loaned in die geoguphiail 
cciuci of the NcHth AmeiK.in comment;, equt- 
dibiaiit fiom the Atlantii, ;uu! Pacific Oceans, 
aiul tiiKlway between the Noidi Pole and the 
equator -Lying m the 1101 th-teiuial p;ut of 
the United Sr.ucs and nc.uly lectanguLu in 
shape, South Dakoca, the sixteenth laigcst 
State, i-. .ipptoMinately 3 SO miles fiom e.ist to 
west and 200 miles fiom noith to soinh Ir is 
cut mtguhuly tluough die centei fiom noi tli 
to south liy the MISSOUII lltvet Of its rotal 
a i CM ol tnoie than 77,000 squ.ue miles, .ihout 
511 aie in nveis and lakes. 

South Dakota is hounded by Noith Dakota 
on the not th, N^oniana and Wyoming (in the 
west, Ncbiaska on the south, and Iowa atul 
Minnesota on the east Most ot 1 the State lies 
within the pliysiogniphic divisions of the 
Gieat PLinis PioviiiLe and a ^mallei p.ut o! it 
is in the Cential Lowlands Piovincc. 

'I he MISJ.OUH Rivei , founed by a gl.iciei , 
flows rhiough a deep and natiow plain, seldom 
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(Above) Stands 
serene mountain 



of pine punctuate rolling terrain on the edges of ihe Ulacl< Hills, (Rf'jlit) Stockade l,<il<c, onu of many 
lakes scattered through fhe Black Hills National forest, offers ci conlrml In tlif itilinn pcicr. 



more than two miles wide. Ease of the Rivci 
is largely Hat prairie, land that is tilled. In 
the northeast aie many lakes lying among 
glacier-created hills. West of the Missouri 
River is tolling gtassland cut by the Grand, 
Moreau, Cheyenne, Bad, and White Riveis, 
which flow generally eastwaid to the Missouri, 

On either side of the White Rivet and north 
to the South Fork of the Cheyenne arc the 
Badlands, noted foi grotesque and pictuiesque 
erosion forms and fossils of ptehistoric animals. 
Along the State's western boundary arc the 
tiee-clad Black Hills, which teach their highest 
elevation in 7,240-foot Hainey Peak, the highest 
point in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, 

Thtee geologic forces -glaciation, erosion, 
and uplifts-produced a vanetl topography in 
South Dakota, characterized by lakes, rolling 
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plains, hutted and |.itfj;al |'c.iU, ami, in the 
east, the lei tile v.illcv ul die J.inu". Kiver. 

Geologic Sketih 

Most of the inciin suii.iu: nu'ks of.' South 
Dakota are sedimentary MH U, tiir^rly limestone, 
dolomite, saiKlstone, ,unl hlmlc, wnh minor 
iiimnmts of bcntonitc, t I.IVMOIIC, gypsum, nn- 
hydrite, and salt. 'I he .sdliinuius thai, funned 
these 1-oi.kb wcie deposited ciihei on huul 01 in 
shallow seas whose depths prnlubly were never 
much greater than .1 few liundial Icet. Ikuuisc 
of moie ot less coiuinuous suhstdcncc or down- 
warping of the sea floor, .u leaci 1VXX) feet of 
sediment accumulattnl in wh,u is now known as 
the \Villiston luisin, The basin, one of the laig- 
est stiuctunil and scilimentaiy b.isins in North 
America, underlies approximately 2.00,000 square 
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miles in parts of South Dakota, Montana, North 
Dakota, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. Sioux 
quaitxite underlies more than 2,000 square miles 
of glacial drift in southeastern South Dakota. 

At about the time seas ictreated ftom western 
Noith America, watping of the earth's crust 
along the western pat t of the old seaway foimed 
the Rocky Mountains. Fat to the east, in what 
is now western South Dakota, a similar folding 
and uplifting, on a very much smallei scale, 
formed the Black Hills. As the Black Hills 
dome was formed, erosion actively attacked the 
soft shales and finally the harder and older 
sediments. 

During the latest petiods of geologic time in 
South Dakota, advances and ictrcats of large 
continental ice sheets deposited an average of 
about 40 feet and as much as 700 feet of glacial 
drift and outwash across that pait of the State 
east of the Missouri River, thus providing the 
extensive farmlands of eastern South Dakota 



with a fertile soil which has contributed much 
to the wealth and pioductivity of the State. 

Climate 

South Dakota has a varied climate to match 
its unique atrangement of geographical features. 
Because of its great distance from any large 
body of water, the State has a continental cli- 
mate, with extremes of summer heat and winter 
cold. Daily, monthly, and annual temperature 
ranges aie gteat, Temperatures of 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit or higher aie common in some parts 
of the State each summer, and below zero tem- 
peiatures occur fiequently in midwinter. The 
average annual temperature is about 46 degrees. 
Howevci, the low relative humidity and the 
high terrain contribute to a more moderate cli- 
mate than temperatures would indicate, South 
Dakota can truly claim to be the "Sunshine 
State." 
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(Left) Cultivated soil on Redfteld Development Farm, 
transformed by irrigation, creates a patchwork effect 



The rolling plains comprising most of South Da- 
kota wet e originally cat pe ted with native grasses 
which the early settleis quickly replaced with 
small-grain crops when they discovered the fci- 
tility of the soil, Today, ninety-two pcicent of 
the land aiea of South Dakota is in farms and 
ranches, attesting to the State's successful 
agricultural economy. In the past twenty 
years, land in farms and ranches has risen from 
39.5 million to 45 million acres while the 
number ot farms has declined from 72,000 to 
53,000. The average farm size is about 8-40 
actes. 

The area from the Iowa and Minnesota 
horde ts westwatd to the escarpment that fonns 
the western boundary of the James Ilivci valley 
receives enough rainfall annually for the culti- 
vation of field crops commonly grown in the 
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North Central States. The area to the west of 
this "grain belt" is lanchland one of the 
puncipal livestock-producing regions of the 
Midwest 

The western plains of South Dakota give 
way to the thickly forested Black Hills. Of 
the State's total woodland area about 2,500 
square miles 2,000 squaie miles He in the 
Black Hills. The Sioux Indians called the 
dark, timbered mountains "Papa Sapa," which 
means "Black Hills." The deep green-black 
hue of the hills is primarily due to spruce and 
Ponderosa pine, although aspen, white birch, 
bur-oak, box-elder, red cedar, and cottonwood 
also flourish. 



Domestic Livestock 

Livestock production is the most important 
form of agriculture in the State. Farm and 
ranch land is used mainly for the raising of 
cattle and hogs. Livestock owners are per- 
mitted to graze their animals on public lands 
under controlled conditions for a monthly fee. 
Sources of income derived from livestock 
include eggs, milk, turkeys, sheep, and wool. 
Livestock contributes approximately $482 mil- 
lion, or 68 percent of the total income of the 
State's farmers. 

The livestock tally of South Dakota's farms 
and ranches includes 4,278,000 head of cattle and 
calves; 1,546,000 hogs; 1,535,000 sheep and 
lambs, including those on feed; and 7,454,000 
chickens Beef cattle number 1,724,000; 
dairy cows, 256,000; and stock sheep, 1,281,000. 
South Dakota ranks ninth m the Nation in 
the number of cattle and calves on farms, with 
a valuation of $509 million. 



Agricultural Crops 

Next to livestock, agricultural crops supply 
the largest source of agricultural income m the 
State. Field crops, harvested primarily from 
dry-farmed acreage, account for 22 percent of the 
cash farm income 

South Dakota ranks among the top 10 States 
in the production of wheat, its most valuable 
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field ciop. It leads the Nation in the production 
of bluegiass seed Other high-ranking ciops are 
corn, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, alfalfa, and 
sweet clover seed. 

Three-fourths of the rainfall in South Dakota 
OCCLHS during the April-to-Septcmbct gi owing 
season, a feature which boosts crop production 
to that of many regions with higher annual 
piecipitatton. However, the tainfall varies 
widely fiom year to year, bunging forth good 
crops one season with perhaps a complete ciop 
failure the following season. This erratic 
pattern produces periods of successive dry years 
or wet years; a memorable extieme in recent 
times was the drought of the 1930's bunging 
with it dust-laden winds which ciippled die 
area. Irrigation, an important part of the 
plans for development of the Missouu River 
Basin, and storage dams help to level out ag- 
ricultural production during these dry periods. 





(Above) The soft granite boulders surrounding Sylvan 
Lake in Custer State Park have weathered inlo spites 
and needles. Ponderosa pines enclose this setting. 



(Left and below) The principal source of agricultural 
revenue is livestock production. Cattle and hogs top 
the list, followed by sheep, wool, turkeys, and eggs. 
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Water is one of South Dakota's most impor- 
tant resources. It has often been said that it 
ranks next to the Stare's people and soil in order 
of importance. South Dakota's water is of 
moderate quantity and vaiiable distribution. 

In 1963 the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Reclamation., in cooperation with the South 
Dakota State Geological Survey and the School 
of Mines and Technology, completed a study of 
watet resources in South Dakota chat showed 
that on a statewide basis of present total water 
use, irrigation uses 56 percent; municipalities 
and industry 27 percent; and farm-domestic 
purposes 17 percent. Of the 285.3 million 
gallons withdrawn per day, ground water 
sources supply 57 pet cent and surface water 
fiunishes the remainder. 

South Dakota's water resources are being 
consc rved through mult i purpose de velopmen t 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Coips of 
Engineers. 

Precipitation, the key to all watei supply, 
ranges ftom less than 13 inches in northwest 
South Dakota to more than 25 inches in the 




(Left) Oahe Dam, largest in power output of the four 
Missouri Basin dams. (Above) Water ftom irrigation 
transforms dry land lo soil suitable for sugar beets. 
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Deeifield Dam in (he Rapid Valley Unit harnesses power from Castle Creek and forms a large water storage reservoir, 



extreme southeast and in the higher elevations 
of the Black Hills- Though gieac variations 
exist from place to place and from year to year, 
the annual average for the State is about 18 
inches In most years about thiee-fourths of the 
precipitation falls during the April-to-September 
growing season. 

Runoff water that drains from the land into 
rivers and streams is slight in South Dakota, 
varying from a minimum of about one-quarter 
of an inch in the north-central part of the State 
to a maximum of slightly less than 2.5 inches 
in the southeast corner and in the upper eleva- 
tions of the Black Hills Average runoff pel 
year is about 7 inch compared to the national 
average of 9 inches Ihe runoff totals 2.6 
billion gallons a day, or about 3 million acre-feet 
per year. However, the Missouri and other 
rivers draining areas outside the State bring 
much water into South Dakota. 

Irrigtition 

South Dakota's irrigation development has 
been limited by the high cost of providing the 



large stotage reservoiis neccssaiy to insure a 
dependable supply from the widely-fluctuating 
plains stiearns. About 170,000 acic-fcct of 
water pei year is wlthcltawn from streams 01 
pumped from undei'giound to migatc 140,000 
acres of land. However, only part of that 
amount is consumed on the iu-igated land. 
Evaporation from water smfaccs, transpiration 
by plants along diversion canals and rcservoit'b, 
and seepage take their shaie of water before it 
reaches the land to be inigacecl. Some of the 
water lost by seepage does find its way back to 
the streams or to ground-water bodies, where it 
can then be diverted again. Large-scale hn- 
gation projects border the only mountainous 
area of the Statethe Black Hills and utilise 
the moie dependable stteamflows from that 
region. 

Plans foi development of the Missouii River 
Basin include irrigation of seveial hundred 
thousand acres in eastern South Dakota, util- 
izing Missouri River water. Implementation of 
this plan, combined with development of many 
small irrigation units based upon the use of 
ground water, tributary streams, and the Mis- 
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Besides supplying hydroelectric power, dams and reservoirs create a wide variety of outdoor recreation opportunities. 



souri River as sources of supply, will aikl con- 
siderably to the stability of the State's economy. 

Ground Water 

Ground water is an important resomce in 
South Dakota and supplies most ol the municipal 
and rural domestic water, about half of the 
industrial water, and a substantial part of the 
irrigation water. 

Aquifers, undcrgiound fotmations which 
contain water, underlie much of the State and 
have been a majoi factot in the State's develop- 
ment. The most important aquifeis arc unclei 
artesian pressure and some artesian wells have 
enough internal presbiiic to bring the watei to 
the land surface, thus creating a (lowing well, 
while in others, water must be pumped. Be- 
cause shallow ground water in the wcstetn patt 
of the State is confined laigely to the alluvium 
in the liver valleys, the development of the 
region has latgcly depended on the availability 
of artesian water supplies. 

The soils of the area east of the Missouri 
River were formed from weathered glacial 
drift. The driftcomposed of a mixtuie of 



clay, sand, giavel, and bouldeis and outwash, 
chiefly sand and gravel forms the mosc piom- 
ising source of giound water of good quality 
for future development of the State's water 
potential. The average thickness of the glacial 
drift is about 40 feet, although the drift neat 
Eden in Maishall County in northeastern South 
Dakota is 700 feet. 

Aquifers in the glacial outwash have been 
extensively developed in eastein South Dakota. 
An estimated 11,000,000 acre-feet of giound 
water in transient storage undeihes approxi- 
mately 886,000 actes neat the James Rivet 
between Abetdeen and Woonsocket including 
paits of Sanbotn, Beadle, Spink, Hand, and 
Brown Counties. The sand and gravel range 
in thickness fiom 10 feet to ovei 100 feet. An 
additional major source of giound water supply, 
a buried outwash aquifer beneath Clay County, 
contains an estimated 6,000,000 acre-feet of 
ground water which is also in tiansient storage. 

Water Rights 

In South Dakota the right to use surface and 
ground watei is legulated by the State "Watet 
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One of four dams which harness water from lite Missouri River Hash, Oalii: lid* <i pom-i output nt S^'i.UOO ki 



Resources Commission, cieated in 19^ liy an 
act of the State Legislatiuc. The Commis- 
sion, composed of seven members iipponueil !>y 
the Goveinor, anil an executive o/Iicci who 
is a Jicenseil engineer, is empowered u> enfoice 
the State water laws, to issue permits lor water 
use, and to set up specifications for wells, tlams, 
and water-conveyance structures. 

The Mighty Missoitri 

The Missouri River and its tributaries drain 
South Dakota from two principal directions 
east and west. The western tributaries die 
Grand, Korean, Cheyenne, Bad, juu] White 
Riversall flow generally eastward through 
meandering, nairow valleys, flanked on each 
side by high rolling prairies. The White River 
in the southern part of the State pencil aces 
the Badlands country, while the Cheyenne 
River skirts the southern flank of the IMiick 
Hills. Headwaters of Rapid Creek and other 
tributaiies are within the Black Hills. The 
Belle Pourche, a tributary of the Cheyenne, 
outlines the northern edge of the Hills. 

East of the Missouri River drainage is gener- 
ally southward and includes basins of the James, 
Vermillion, and Big Sioux Rivers. The James 
Rivet uses in the glaciated plateau near the 
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centt'i ol Ninth D.ikou, rxtnulh eastward 
about '10 unit-., tlirn imr. >I!IWM due .-.mull foi 
a ilisijuuc nl -100 unit' 1 , in it-. MMiflncinr with 
the Mi.ssmui Mmv V.Hitvtttn, Smith D.ikou. 
Ik'twccrt J n nit MOW it, Nun 1 1 I i.tkniu, .mil the 
month ol tin- rivci. tlir .ivrujy l.ttl ol the valley 
of llie J.unrs Kivn f. tmU US luot |Vi mile. 
The Jitnie,', i-. olti-n (riincit i he ltui/;e',( nn 
navigable nvei in tlir \\iuUl I he VermiHi'mi 
lUvct, in tin- Mimlu'.tslrin |MU ul [tie Si;ite, is 
Mtuaial betwien ttie J.mie'. .nitl the Hi/; Sioux, 
and tlraim into the MtH-.nun ,K Veimillion 



The Missouri River is tlir piiiuip.il sonuv ol 
hydroeleuiie power in South l),tkor,i, With 
four of the six iii,t|oi main stem tl,im,s ,ind a 
number of MintM tiihutaiy pio|ats within its 
boundaries, South O.ikiua is a key .state in the 
utmprchensivc plan lor the Missouri River Husin. 
I'owctplaiHs are in notation at Oahc, t'it 
Randall, ami (iavius I'nini Oains, with power 
outpnis of VJVXX), y.O.lXH), ,IIM| HX),(XX) kihi- 
watts icbpciuvclj'. In inlJinon, the oiglu 
58,^(X) kilowatu units of the Hi/; Heiul Powt-i- 
plant are in octillion. Ikuli tiiMtlc and ouisiile 
the State, ihc.sc Mi.ssoiui KIVCI Hasin multipur- 




the Sioux Falls Substation, circuit breakers carry and control the electric power, harnessing the water energy. 



projects, along with othci developments 
2 main-stem of the Missouri River, ptovide 
d sti earn flows foi navigation and hyd to- 
te power production, as well as sticain 
tion and security fumi floods. They witl 
lovkle an improved wivter supply for uriga- 
Liul for municipal and industrial uses, in- 
Lg a chain of lakes for recreation. 

seven existing privately owned hydro- 
c power planes in South Dakota, till but 
f which arc located in the Black Hills, 
a total powci capacity of about 10,000 
atts. 



ion 

th Dakota is not immune to the ever- 
t and gtowing problem of water pollution 
,c its waters, too, suffer from the side 
of industrial piogrcss in the Suite. The 
Hills region contributes Us share of min- 
d 01 c nulling wastes to the South Dakota 
s. In the cast, drainage from farmlands 
edlocji imposes heavy loads in the James 
ioux Rivers; surface runoff leaches feiti- 
and nutrients from farmlands and carries 
into the lakes and streams where they 
extensive, troublesome algal growths. 



LJtanium processing, meatpacking, and the 
atomic-reactor plant near Sioux Falls add then- 
toxic substances and wastes to the rivers, and 
ate supplemented as soutces of pollution by the 
organic chemical concentrates of increasingly- 
used pesticides. 

The more optimistic side of the water- 
pollution picture reveals itself, however, in. the 
fervor with which the cttixens of South Dakota 
have recognised and attacked the pollution pro- 
blem. All communities along the Mlssomi 
River and in many other patts of the State have 
sewage tteatment plants completed or in various 
stages of planning and construction, Almost 
without exception, South Dakotam. have 
strongly suppoited and cooperated in these mu- 
nicipal projects, lealixing that many acute pollu- 
tion problems have been local ones, and thus 
must be solved locally. 

The Committee on Water Pollution, for which 
the Division of Samtaiy Engineering in the 
State Department of Health provides admini- 
strative and technical services, is responsible 
for the State program. It is confident thac the 
development of water pollution conttol facili- 
ties and programs will keep pace with future 
population and industrial growth in South 
Dakota. 
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Outdoor recreation opportunities, including swimming, water-sltiing, camping, hunting, and fishing, draw both lounsls 
and residents to bouth Pakota s playgrounds. The tourist industry is increasing yearly in economic significance. 



and 
Recreation 



Information tables listing major Fed- 
eral, State, and local recreation areas in 
South Dakota and a location map appear 
at the end of this chapter. The acreage, 
type of visitor use, and outdoor activities 
available at the various parks, forests, 
and recreation sites can be found by 
reading across the table. 
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South Dakota offers a variety of rcaeational 
opportunities, from plentiful game foi hunting 
to unusual scenic and historic aicas. The as- 
sortment til' surface features the Black Hills 
and the Badlands in the wcbt, the Missouu 
River in the central portion, and the pothole 
lakes of the northeast- -presents a fascinating 
airay of sights for the travelei. 

Federal Areas 

More than 142,000 acres aic now included 
in one national park, two national monuments, 



Lewis and Clark Lake near Yankfon attracts sailing 
enthusiasts and others who enjoy water recreation. 

and one national memorial, administered by the 
Department of the Interior's National Park 
Seivice. These points of inteicst dtaw about 
3,500,000 people each yeat . 

Wind Cave National Park, 28,059 acres, located 
in the heaic of the scenic Black Hills, was 
established in 1903 and was the State's fust 
area to be included in the National Park System. 
It preseives, in relatively unspoiled condition., 
pait of the original grassland. 

Wind Cave consists of a distinctly diffeient 
type of limestone cavern a seties of subtei- 
ranean passages and rooms, some lined with 
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Visitors lo Wind Cave admire strange calcile forms and unusual limestone pollcim on llu- caw celling 

colorful calcite crystal formations, others deli- 
cately marked by "boxwoik," and still others 

covered with "frostwoik" and "popcorn" 

formations. The cave derives its name fiom 

the whistling sounds which escape from 'open- 
ings at the gtound sutface and are believed 

to be caused by changes in atmospheiic ptcssure. 
One of the park's main attractions is the 

held of bison that toams ovci the 44 squate 

miles of tolling woodlands and plains one of 

the few remaining "Piaiiic Monatch" herds 

of its kind. In addition, thcie arc towns of 

blacktailed ptaiue dogs, toaming American elk, 

pronghom antelope, deer, coyotes, and other 
animals. 

Main entrance loutes to the park aie U.S. 
385 and South Dakota Highway 87. 

Badlands National Monument, 111,530 acres 
in southwestern South Dakota, was established 
in 1939 to pieservc a singular region which 
is noted foi its weiully beautiful landscapes, 
outstanding examples o( ctosion, and fossil 
icmains of prehistoric animals. The Badlands' 
illusttate a great land-changing piocess whcieby 
delicately color-banded foimations of sedimen- 
tary rock have been cut in cioss section by 
erosion so that conditions of the past arc ic- 
vealed in page-like layers of rock. Heavy rams 
continue to sculptute the soft tocks and loose 
soil into toweting spires and pinnacles, and 
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the sun diies the sh.i|x:s HMO h.iul 
tidies and sharp Bullies. 

Fossil remains nulk.uc th.u pivhiMtnic ani- 
mals frequciucil ihc haill.nuls ovct -10 million 
years ago. The ICJMMHIIC s.ihfi-utoihcd cal 
made its home litre, picyinj; upon the .ma-sinis 
of the cniiiel and pig, ilic ilmv-inrd 
o( the hoisc, and the iitaiiotlicir, .1 
ihiMiKcros-likc' grass t'.uer. Aiucsti.il fossil- 
I'/.ed forms ol gulls, ptliuuis, c-.iglrs, owls, and 
squinels h.ive also been lonnd, inaking the B.ul- 
lands one of rlu- ralu-M fossil ,m;.ts in ihc 
countiy. 

Badlands N.uional Moniinieiu is saved by 
U.S. IfiA which passes tlnou/jh iht- inoniiincni 
between Wall, South Dakou, and n |iiiK,(ion 
with Inteist.ue yi) and U.S. 16 about -t miles 
east of the monumeiu, 

Jewel Cuve Nutioihil Monitwait, l,27 r ) ao'e.s ill 
southwestern South Dakota, is on ,\ lu^li rolling 
plateau that taiiges from ^,?.0i) to 5,81X1 feet 
above sea level, broken by many gnlihes 
and uvincs, The site was originally leumled 
as a mining claim the Jewel Lode discovered 
in 19CX) by Albeit and F, W, MiJwiul. It was' 
established as ,i National Monumeiu in lyoti 
under the juiisdiction of the Department of 
Agtiuilture, and in J9V} it was transfetied 
to the National Paik Service. 

The portion ol the cave originally established 
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Located high in the Hills, Sheridan Lake offers a pleasant spot in which to fish and enjoy nature. 



;is a national monument consists of a sctics of 
chambcis connected by nauow passages and 
supplemented with many side gallflies whose 
walls arc lined with a sparkling coating ol 
dogtooth calcite ciystals. 

Legislation approved by President Johnson in 
1965 added some spectacular newly-discovered 
cave sections to the monument which will be 
opened to the public when necessary woik has 
been completed, 

The cave may lie appioached fiom U.S 16 
which ciosscs the southeastern section of the 
monument. 

Mount 'RnshtNore National Memorial) an unfoi- 
gettable monument to democracy, covets 1,278 
acies of land in the Black Hills, The hcioic 
likenesses of four Pi'Cbidents--'Gcorgc Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefleison, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Abraham Lincoln-- pi oject boldly from the 
giiinitc face of 6,000-foot Mount Rushmotc, 
delineating the fcatutes of each face in propor- 
tions symbolic of their greatness. Each head 
is 60 feet high, 01 twice as laige as the Gieat 
Sphinx. 

The work was an thoi ixcd in 1925 and 
executed by Gutxon Boiglum in figures carved 
to the scale of men 465 feet tall. The faces 
wcic formed by drilling and blasting and by 
tutting with jackhammers, with the actual 
work pcrfoimcd by cx-mincis in swing seats. 



Moie than 400,000 tons of lock weie removed 
to complete the monument and the pioject 
was completed in 6% yeais, in October 1941. 
Gutxon Borglum died 6 months befote its 
completion, leaving the final woik to his son 
Lincoln Borglum. 

The memorial is 25 miles southwest of Rapid 
City and 3 miles fiom Keystone. A paved load 
leads west fiom U S, 16A to the memorial. 

National Forest Recreation 

The 1,404,877 acies of National Forest land 
in South Dakota include 1,327,051 acres of the 
Black Hills National Foiest and a 77,826-acre 
poition of the Custet National Foiest. As land 
of the fiontiei days, steeped in histoiy and 
accentuated with tugged natural beauty, the 
national forest lands of South Dakota are a 
mccca for tourists and recieationists. Here one 
finds icmmders of the histonc gold tush eta; 
heie lived and died such fabled chatacters as 
Calamity Jane, Wild Bill Hickok, Deadwootl 
Dick, and Preachei Smith. Within the Black 
Hills is the inspiring sculptuie of Mount 
Rushinore, and not far away lie the desolate 
Badlands. 

For the past 1 yeats the Black Hills National 
Forest has topped all national forest ateas in 
populatity. Recently 3.7 million visits were 
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made to this mountainous, lake-dotted foiest, 
The Black Hills abound in lake and stieam 
fishing, with 250 miles of tiout .streams and 
natural and aitiiicial lakes to hue the sportsman. 
Campers find a choice of 26 campgioumls, M 
picnic units, 3 swimming beaches, and 2 winter 
sports aieas. Natural featmes of the Hills, in 
addition to Hamey Peak- the highest rise east 
of the Rocky Mountains-include speaauilai 
canyons and waterfalls, ciystal caves, and 
magnificent stands of pines. The headquarters 
of the Black Hills National Foiest is in Custer, 
while the foiest itself lies within the fust 
mountainous area which greets the plains-weary 
traveler fiom the East. 

State Recreation Resources 

The South Dakota State Department of Game, 
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Fish and Pinks MIJX-I vises y paiKs and icuea- 
lion aieas whidi cnvci .ilniosi 89,01)0 .iocs. 
The largest Si.itc paik, (luster Si.ue P.uk, 
encompasses inoic ili.tn KXMXK) .mcs. Stale 
parks intliidc .unung othcis, Hf.ir Huite, Kity 
Lake, Hertford Mc.u-li, O.ikwon.l l,,ikcs, l-'arin 
fsland, Lake Ikinian, .tnd Ncwion Hills. 
I he many leueation aieas oiler nppoi tuniiies 
for a vaiiety of .miviues, iialiuling wintei 
and wiitci spoils, (.imping, hiking, huiuing, 
and lishing. Over 2(X) huiuing and lishiiig 
areas are available to the spoilsman 

The "gicat lakes" of South Dakota, foiincd 
hy four huge dams amiss the Missoiui Rivei, 
oflfi 703 squaie miles of water and ncaily 2, WO 
miles of shoicline, as well as cxicllciH lishing. 
Thiity-thiee di/leieni s|x.xies ol fish aie found, 
including such pichistonc iclus as paddlelish. 
Motorboating, sailing, swimming, skiing, skin- 
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Recreation takes many forms in South Dakota, varying with the season, the terrain, and the mood of participants. 
Above, horses, people and water meer in an exhilarating combination on a summer day in the stream-laced mountains. 

diving, and excursion-boat touts to histotic theii stay. Otheis offer facilities and oppor- 



sices add to the attraction of the lakes as 
recreation areas. 



points of interest throughout the State. 
Privately Owned Recreation Facilities 



tunities for hunting, often including cabin 
facilities. Still others provide camping, pic- 
Thc State also maintains 50 roadside parks as nicking, fishing, horseback riding, and guide 
welcome rest stops along major highways. services. Many lease or sell scenic sites for 
The South Dakota State Historical Society home and camp lots. 

has provided markeis and monument;, at many Lists of all the puvately-opeiated iccreation 

facilities in South Dakota are not available 
from any single source. Travel buieaus and 
agencies, commeicial organizations such as 
motel and hotel associations, gasoline com- 
Privately owned recreation facilities are of panics, airlines and tailroads, local chambers 
majoi importance in South Dakota. These of commerce, and outdoor clubs and organi- 
vary from tesfdent summer camps for boys and zations can supply infoi matron on many of the 
girls to fine hunting areas. The State's crop- piivately owned facilities. Local inquiry will 
lands and grasslands contribute significantly to reveal othets. Infoimation is also available 
outdoor iccreation oppouunitics. Many places from the Publicity Division, South Dakota 
operate as vacation farms and ranches, accepting Department of Highways, Highway Building, 
tourists who live at the ranch or farm during Pietre, South Dakota 57501. 
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How To Use This Guide 

Information on major areas offering recreation is given in the 
listings on the following pages. Each area can be located on thl 
map by matching us number with the corresponding number on the 
map. Symbols on the map represent types of areas. Letters after 

n nhl?r f S ^^ Jm^^^ 1 H ^ ' < S >' IoCaI < L >' a " d <"?' 
S and .P nvate ( p > Only major imerstate highways and major 
cities are shown on the map. A road map will provide exact routes 
to those areas you may wish to visit. 
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'ark: Wind Cave National 


Park 


70N 


28, 059 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


Iccreation area: 


Oahe Dam (Corps of Engineers) . . 


55N 


70, 000 


358,100 
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X 
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X 
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X 






Monuments: 




































Scientific: 




































Jewel Cave National Monument 


66N 


1,275 
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Badlands 


National Monument . , . , 


79N 


98, 806 
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Historic: Mount Rushmore National Memorial. 
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Ouster Natiomil Forest 


2N 


73, 707 
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X 
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Black Hills National Forest 


65N 


1,047,106 
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(Norbcck Wildlife Preserve) 


67N 


(46, 000) 
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Sand Lake National Wildlife Refuge. 


16N 


9,277 


12,174 
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X 






Waubay National 


Wildlife Refuge., . . 


29N 


2,587 


1,872 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Belle Fourchc National Wildlife Refuge, . 


62N 


5,640 


8,040 


X 
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X 


X 
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X 


X 


X 






La Creek National Wildlife Refuge 


82N 


993 


4,449 


X 




X 


X 


X 
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X 
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X 


X 
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Lake Andes National Wildlife Refuge 


94N 


672 


270 


X 
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X 
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X 
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Parks: 




































Bear Butte State Park 


59H 


1,200 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 






Roy Lake Stale Pdik. . , 


24S 


61? 


KOO 
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x 
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X 


X 


X 






I larlford Beach State Park ... 


32S 


60 


'J, 600 


X 


X 
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X 






Oakwood Lakes State Paik 


39S 


106 


600 
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^ 
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Farm Island State Park 


S4S 


1,800 
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X 






Custer State Paik 


69S 


72, (100 
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51 
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X 




X 
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Lake Herman State Paik . , , 


10 IS 
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1 , 880 
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,\ 
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Newton Hills State Paik ,,?). , 


I08S 


680 
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Tippcraiy Cooperative 


IS 


3 




X 






X 
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Llewellyn -Johns Memoiial . , 


4S 


80 




X 
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X 
















Shadchill Reset voii ... 
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1 , 2. r . 1 


4, KOO 


* 
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Lake Is.ibcll Cooperative , 


6S 


20 


90 


X 
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Lake Molstad Goopci alive, ... 


7S 


20 


20 


X 
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X 










Pollock Cooperative . , 


8S 


67 




X 






X 
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X 
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X 


X 










Hcrieid Cooperative ,, , 


OS 


?. 












X 




















Lake Campbell Cooperative. 


10S 


60 


1.000 
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\ 
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\ 
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X 






Lake Hiddcnwood State Park 


us 


169 


30 


X 


\ 




X 


X 


X 


\ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Bawdle-Hosmcr Cooperative, 


12S 


40 


1.10 


t 






X 


X 




















Lake Faulkton State Recreation Aiea 


IIS 


120 


100 


X 
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X 


X 
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X 










Mina Lake Cooperative . 


I4S 


?00 


40 


s 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 










Richmond Lake State Recreation Ami 


1SS 


4 HO 


1,000 


X 






X 


X 


\ 


X 


X 


X 


X 










Fisher Giovc Slate Park , , 


IBS 


120 




X 


X 




X 


\ 




X 






X 










Doland Cooperative 


19S 


10 




X 






X 


\ 




















Bailey Lake Coopeiativc. . 


20S 


12 


100 


X 
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X 
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X 


X 










Amsdcn Dam Cooperative , 


2IS 


13 


80 


X 






X 


\ 
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X 










Lake Picrpont Cooperalivc. 


22S 


160 


60 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


\ 


X 










Clear Lake Recreation Area 


25S 


3 


600 


X 








X 






X 


X 


X 










Pickerel Lake State Recreation Aiea , 


28S 


60 


700 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 






Sandy Shores State Rcci cation Area 


30S 


8 


5, 1 fit) 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 












Stockholm Cooperative. , , , , 


33S 


20 




X 




, 


X 


X 




















Labolt Cooperative 


34S 


29 


7 


X 






X 


X 




, , 
















Ulvcn Beach Cooperative 


36S 


17 


600 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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Lake Hcndricks State Recreation Area 


38S 
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1 , 600 


X 






X 
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X 
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Lake Norden Cooperative 


40S 


5 


700 


X 






X 
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X 


X 


X 








Lake Agnew Cooperative 


42S 


40 


10 


X 
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X 


X 










Lake Osceola State Recreation Area 


43S 


40 


80 


X 
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Lake Iroquois Cooperative 


MS 


160 


80 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










Lake Carthage Cooperative 


45S 


4 


38 


X 






X 












X 










I-Iuion Memorial Park Coopcralive .... 


46S 


30 




X 






x 


X 




















Lake Byron State Recreation Area 


47S 


15 


1,200 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 


X 










Rose Hill Cooperative 


48S 


20 




X 






X 


X 






X 




X 










Lake Louise State Recreation Area 


49S 


320 


135 


X 






X 


X 
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X 


X 


X 
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STATE Continued 




































Recreation areas Continued 




































Lake Chapelle Cooperative 


51 S 


56 


20 


x 






x 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










Durkec Lake Cooperative , . . , 


58S 


640 


78 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 


X 










Bear Butte Lake Cooperative 


60S 


25 


150 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 












Newell Lake Cooperative 


61 S 


15 


80 


X 






X 


X 




















Cold Brook Reservoir 


71 S 


472 


1,851 


V 


v 


























Battle Mountain 


72S 


10 




x 






X 
X 


X 
X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










Angostura Reservoir 


73S 


472 


4,800 


x 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Bad River State Recreation Area. 


SOS 


8 




X 






X 


X 


X 








X 










Kadoka Lake Cooperative 


81S 


160 


200 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 


X 










White River Cooperative. . 


86S 


17 


10 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 


X 










Lake Byic Cooperative 


87S 


30 


4 


X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 










Fate Lake Cooperative 


88S 


20 


30 


X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 










Rahn Lake Cooperative . . . , , , , , 


89S 


80 


40 


X 






X 


X 




















Burke Lake CoopcrcXtive 


90S 


160 


20 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 










, , 


American Creek Cooperative. . 


92S 


30 




X 






X 








X 














Lake Plalte Cooperative ... 


93S 


320 


100 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 








Foit Randall Reservoir (14 aicas) 


95S 


3,310 


118,000 


X 


X 


x 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Lake Corsica Cooperative . . 


96S 


120 


80 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 


X 










Fish Lake Cooperative 


97S 


60 


800 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 




X 










Lake Mitchell Coopcralivc 


98S 


70 


900 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 










Lake Hanson Cooperative , 


99S 


30 


100 


X 






X 


X 










X 










East Vei million Lake Cooperative. 


102S 


60 


550 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 


X 










Dells of the Sioux Cooperative . . , 


104S 


30 




X 






X 


X 










X 










Palisades State Recreation Aiea ^ 


105S 


52 




X 






X 


X 




X 






X 










Lake Alvin Recreation Area . , , 


107S 


20 


30 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 


X 










Union County Stale Park . . , 


111S 


124 




X 






X 


X 




X 












, , 


. . 


Lewis and Clark Lake (Gavins Point Dam) 12 




































'ue is 


113S 


1,834 


33, 000 


x 




x 


X 





x 


x 





X 


x 












Monuments: Historic: 




































Fort Sisscton State Park 


23S 


10 




X 






X 


X 


X 














. , 




Mentor Graham 


52S 


1 




X 






X 






















Forest: DC Smet State Forest 


41S 


152 




X 






X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 






MAJOR QUASI-PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 




































Recreation area: Ghost Hawk Campground (Rosebud 




































Reservation) 


85P 


20 




x 






X 


x 


X 


X 






x 




x 






Monument: Historic: Mcllettc House 


31P 


1 




X 






X 
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Although many people think of the Sioux 
as the Indians of the Great Plains, they arc actu- 
ally relatively recent migrants to that part of 
our country, The Ankara, or Rcc Indians were 
the first "citizens" in the atea known today as 
South Dakota. They too were migiants, fol- 
lowing the Missouri Rivci in the 17th century 
to settle below the mouth of the Cheyenne River, 
becoming planters and buffalo hunteis. Con- 
tinual warfare and disease eventually diminished 
their ranks and forced them to flee 

The Sioux tiibcs came later, driven fiom the 
forests of Wisconsin and northern Minnesota 
by the armed Chippewa who in turn weic being 
ptcssed by whius from the east. Before another 
centmy had passed, the Sioux tiibcs had estab- 
lished their claim to all the lands now compris- 
ing South Dakota. 

At various periods other major Indian tribes 



also occupied the South Dakota region the 
Aiapaho, Cheyenne, Kiowa, Ponca, Hidatsa 
Mandan, Ciow, Omaha and Winnebago lived 
for a time on the Ciow Creek Reservation before 
settling in Wisconsin and Nebraska 

Indians and the White Man 

Early encounters with the white man helped 
to acquaint the Sioux with the profitable cntei- 
prise of trapping and fur trading. With the 
coming of the steamboat up the Missouri River, 
tiade with the white man increasingly influenced 
Sioux patteins of living. 

By 1857 agncultuie had become impoitant 
as land companies brought new settlers into the 
area. The Fedet al Government enteied a period 
of treatymaking with the Dakota tribes to secure 
lands needed for white farmers. The fiist such 



This Sioux Indian Chief, dressed in colorful regalia, transmits the flavor of the past to the modern-day observer. 
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tteaty was made in 1851 at Ti averse tics Sioux, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, wheieby the Sioux iclin- 
quished neaily all of their lands in Minnesota 
east of Lake Ttavcrse and all lands in South 
Dakota east of the Big Sionx Rivei . Hy sub- 
sequent ticaties the Indians ceded nearly all lands 
between the Big Sioux and the Missomi and the 
lands to the east and northwaid into Noith 
Dakota. 

In 1868, seven yeais after the ueation of the 
Dakota Teintory, the Great Sioux Reservation 
was established by treaty, assigning to the In- 
dians all of the lands in South Dakota west of the 
Missouri River as a peimancnt reservation. In 
return, the Indians icleascd all lands cast of the 
Missouri except for those occupied as resciva- 
tions by the Ciow, Cieck, Sisscton, and Yankton 
bands. 

The Sioux lived in peace on theii vast icsei- 
vation until the cliscoveiy of gold in the Black 
Hills brought them new problems, and eventu- 
ally the western Sioux in Dakota went on the 
warpath. Incensed by the violation of their 
treaty as prospcctois and settlers rushed into 
the Black Hills, the Sioux ictaliated in an up- 
rising led by Red Cloud, their formidable chiel. 
The mtiepid Red Cloud forced the Aimy to 
abandon its foits and loadb north ol the tieaty 
line and to close the Bosnian trail by which 
the settleis cntcicd the region. This w;is one 
of the few times in American history when an 
Indian leadei fought the United States soldieis 
on equal terms, defeated them, and made the 
Aimy meet his demands. 

But Red Cloud's accomplishment was merely 
a prelude to the loss of more Indian land all 
chat lay between the forks of the Cheyenne 
Rivei, including the Black Hills and all hinds 
west of the 103ul mciidian. Continued uniesi 
among the Indians led in 1876 to the JimacLit 
Battle of the Little Bighorn ami the annihi- 
lation of Geneial Gcoigc A. Custei and the 
Seventh Cavalry. 

( By an act of 1888 and subsequent amendments, 
six separate reservations weie carved out of the 
Great Sioux Reservation. Ovei the years, 
agicements with the Indian bands reduced the 
once-vast land base still further. The surplus 
lands thus gained wcie placed in the public 
domain. Division of the Dakota Terrmny in 
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UW9 was followed b v I la- est.iblishmc-ni n | ,| lc 
States ol Noiih IXiktM.i ,uu| South Dakou ami 
a year l.itei, by tin last aimed utnlliu between 
(lit Indians ,uul htii It-is of Smith O.ikoia. '1J )C 
subjugation ol the likli.ins \v,is hasicnal hy the 
lollapsi- ol then ii.uivc a mutiny; hnlfulo, the 
Indians siniKt- ol in.uci i.il .in.l spu nu.il benefits 
h.ul IILVII ciasnl limn the l.nul, Raving rlie 
Indians dependent on ilic piouxtion ,uu| t |i, s - 
tnhiiMim of i.uions hy ilu- wluu- man. r| lL - 
spiejid nl .1 new ink, the Uhost D.une, and the 
assembling ol hands Im a-iemonies to \, r ' in 
hatk dead aniesiois ami tin- Imllitlo ihnmgh 
spiritual powt r led to ilu- .ippu-hcnsimi [ 
Iiuli.ins by Indian agents ,nul ilu- .inny. An 
attack by Cnstcr's oKI unit, the Seventh, upon 
a hand en unite to Standing Rock Resci vation 
lesnkcd in ,i niiissaciv ol ;.()() Indians ,u Wounded 
Km-e on the Pine Rnlgr Kt-scrvaiion, 



Of appio\imaiely -I.K mjihon Indian-owned 
acres in South Oakou today, neuily ? million 
acres is uihal land. I he lem.iimler is allotted 
to iiKhviilu.il Indians or their hciis. Aim- 
geihei, ihc Indian hunts tompiisc about 10 
ITCTU-IH ol the total aiea of the State. 

'I he laige milliner of band and subhaml 
divisions ol the Sioux tube, although little 
changed suite tin- Indians IUM cnteieil Sontli 
Dakota, ate iepie,-,emcJ on nine icservations; 
Cheyenne River; 1-landieaii; (.row (,rc-ck; Lowei 
Urule; Pine Rhlgc, whiih lies partly in Ne- 
braska; Rosebiul; Yaniaon, Sissrton, and Stand- 
ing Rock, whn.li cMcnds into Ninth Dakota. 
Pine Ridge, with its moir ih. in 1.5 million 
au'es, is the laigesc ol the Smith Oakou tcser- 
vations; Cheyenne Rivei follows tlosely with 
moie than I, 'I million .uies; .tint the Roselnul 
Reseivation contains nearly 1 million au'cs. 

Nearly 2H,(XK) Simix live on or near the 
leservatioiis, Mippoiting thcnist:lvc.s primarily 
!>y agiiculture or stock-iaisnv;. Hut the land 
is poor in many places, ami many of the most 
prod m Live sites have been Irasnl to non-Indians, 
As a lesult ol the Ijiml-iakmgs lor lomttuuion 
i'i Big Bend Dam and Reservoir, clie Crow 
Creek and Lower Biulc Sioux tribes received 
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Ten percent of Soulh Dakota's land area belongs to ihe Indian inhabitants, the original settlers of the State. 
Pine Ridge Reservation, near Aberdeen, contains many areas which still exist in virtually untouched beauty. 



appiopriations of apptoximately $4.5 million 
and $3.3 million tcspccuvely in 1962, in com- 
pensation foi their lands and for the tehabilita- 
tion, and the social and economic development 
of the tribes. In each instance the tiibal 
councils adopted programs for utilising these 
funds in family improvement, community de- 
velopment, ranching and fanning, land put chase, 
industiial development, and education. 

Natural Resources 

Indian reservations in South Dakota which 
adjoin large bodies of water formed by Gavins 
Point, Fort Randall, Big Bend, and Oahe Dams 
have an excellent potential for outdoor teciea- 
tion development and most tribes have initiated 
modest recreation piograms. Pine Ridge Res- 
ervation, located near the Black Hills and 
Mount Rushmorc, ofleis picnicking, fishing, 
boating, watetfowl hunting) and the oppor- 
tunity to visit Wounded Knee Battlefield. The 



operations on Rosebud Reservation are more 
extensive, including the tribally owned Crazy 
Hoise Canyon Park, guided horseback tours, 
camping at Ghost Hawk Camp, fishing, swim- 
ming, and other water activities. Cheyenne 
River, Ciow Cieek, and Lower Brule Reset va- 
tions provide fishing, boating, and waterfowl 
hunting. 

The Indian lands show very little mineral 
development. Though nine oil and gas leases 
ate in effect on the Cheyenne River Reservation, 
none have been exploited . Aside from one small 
coal-mining permit currently in use, also on 
the Cheyenne River Reservation, only sand, 
gravel, and clay are produced on Indian lands 
in the State. 

There are few commercially valuable forest 
lands on the reservations in South Dakota. 
Of the 325,000 acres of forested Indian lands in 
the State, notably in the Pine Ridge and Rose- 
bud Reservations, only 2,000 acres are classified 
as commercial. 
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Though not one of the leading States in 
mmetal production, South Dakota boasts a 
variety of mineral resources including petro- 
leum, uranium, stone, sand and gravel, clay, 
cement, and gold. The value of the State's 
mineral output has maeased in recent years 
to more than $55 million annually Gold ac- 
counts for more than a third of this figure, with 
sand and giavel next in economic importance 
followed by stone, cement, clay, and uranium 
oie. Together these commodities account for 
98 percent of the State's mineral value. 

Nearly all of South Dakota's 67 counties repoi t 
mmeial production, with the principal concen- 
tration found in and around the Black Hills. 
The principal mineral-producing counties 
Butte, Custer, Grant, Harding, Lawrence, Min- 
nehaha, and Pennington each produce more 
than $1 million worth of minerals in a single 
year. 

Gold 

South Dakota gold has contributed greatly 
to the economy of the State and the Nation, 
but perhaps its most important contribution 
has been to American history. If it were not 
for South Dakota gold, some of the most color- 
ful episodes in American history would not 
have taken place, and George A. Custer might 
have died in his bed of old age 

The events that were to immortalize Custer 
and claim his life began in early July, 1814, 
when he and a thousand men rode out of Fort 
Abraham Lincoln located in what is now North 
Dakota. The men headed south to reconnoiter 
the Black Hills, a mysterious region greatly 
reveied by the Indians as the home of powerful 
spirits. The fact that the expedition was tech- 
nically illegal the Black Hills had been 
iccognized by treaty as the exclusive property 
of the Sioux did not deter the flamboyant 
cavalry commander. 

Penetrating to the heart of the Hills, Custer 
set up camp near what was to become the town 

Homestake Mine is a major contributes to the economy 
as well as a living testimony of the "Dakota Boom. 
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that beats his name, and led a small exploration 
patty down Ftench Creek. One mcmbei of the 
group was the piospector Horatio Nelson Ross, 
who found the fiist gold in the watets of the 
small stieam. Not one to conceal good news, 
Custei included a glowing account of this dis- 
covety in a special tepott sent to General Tcity 
in St Paul and soon the whole wot Id knew. 
The find, which occuned as the United States 
struggled to tecover ftom the financial panic of 
1873, sent foitune hunters racing foi the wealth 
of the Black Hills. The army tiied, with little 
success, to keep them out, while the Sioux, 
petfectly awaie of what was taking place, gtew 
neivous. Ptessure was applied fiom Washing- 
ton to make the Indians agiee to a revision of 
the tteaty that had made the Hills thciis. 
Negotiations soon biokc down and the anger of 
the Indians manifested itself in wai . When the 
fighting was over, both the Black Hills and the 
gold had changed hands, and the white man 
was left in possession of one of the richest gold- 
producing areas in the world. 

A gold discovety with a happier history was 
made in the early spring of 1876 by a trio of 
prospectors. Theit "find" eventually became 
the world-famous Homes take Mine, whose 
present output supplies toughly 40 pctcent of 
the Nation's total gold output. 

Probably none of the men involved in the 
early Homestake claim knew how rich the de- 
posits they wcte working teally wetc. Today, 
when few gold mines have managed to survive 
the battle against incteasing costs of operation 
and dimishing grades of ore, the Homestake 
still produces ovei $20 million worth of the 
yellow metal each yeat. The largest gold mine 
in the Western Hcmispheie, its shafts pcnettale 
more than a mile down into the rock. Nearly 
all of the moic than !p800 million in gold pro- 
duced by South Dakota since 1876 has come 
from the Homestake Lode. If the careful and 
faisighted management that has chatactcrixed 
its operations continues, productivity should be 
assured for years to come. 

Other Metals 

Next to gold, uranium is South Dakota's 
most valuable metal product, although it has 
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been mined 1 01 a f,u shoitei time. Pi oil union 
began in 19*)2, .ind MIKC then the State has 
produced mnie than $7 million wnith of uia- 
nnnn conccnti.ites. Most of the uiaiiiuin 
operations today .ue in Fall River arul Hauling 
Counties, with a lew in Qistei .uul Penm'ngtoM 
Counties. In Hauling County, inaimmi oxide 
is obtained (mm uianifc-mus lignite which is 
Inn ned to inueasc the concenti at ion o( (he 
oxide. 

Since 1876, South Dakota has piodutcil about 
$9 million worth of .silvei, mostly as a by- 
product of gold mining Yeaily silvei output 
is now about $1 50,000, almost emiiely fiom 
the Homestake Mine. 

South Dakota was the wot Ill's principal 
source of lithium oics foi moie than half a 
cen tin y, and has also produced hi/able amounts 
of beryllium ores. Both oics are found in the 
pegmatite deposits of the Black Hills. 

A variety of other metals aie or have been 
pioduced in small quantities in South Dakota 
including lead, vanadium, non, nipper, tin, 
and tungsten. In many instances, ojierations 
fluctuate accouling; to demand shutting down 
temporal ily as demand falls, and reo|x-ning 
again when it rises. Although not yet widely 
exploited, some of the State's resources of non 
and low-grade manganese have mining potential. 
Piivate ingenuity and technical application ate 
the keys to futuie exploitation of these icsources. 

Nonmetallic Minerals 

Sand and giavel have become so indispensable 
to the modern economy of South Dakota that 
they arc pioduced in larger volume than any 
other mineral pmduct in the State. Deposits, 
created by the combined effects of natural 
erosion water, wind, gravity, and tempera- 
ture --arc being mined in almost every county 
to provide materials for highway amstiuctinn 
throughout the State. Yearly production is 
valued at moie than $16 million, and cumulative 
output since 1889 totals about 260 million tons 
and is worth almost $135 million. 

Approximately $7 million worth of stone is 
produced each ycai in South Dakota. Most of 
this material is crushed limestone and sandstone 
from Hanson, Minnehaha, ami Pennington 
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This slone-cement plant, located in Rapid City, processes the limestone from the nearby quarry For use in construction. 



Counties, Scveial companies in Grant County 
produce dimension granite for monuments and 
building construction, while some dimension 
limestone is produced in Penning ton County. 
Although dimension stone accounts foi only a 
small percentage of South Dakota's stone output 
in terms of tonnage, it icpresents over a third of 
the total in value. 

Although most of South Dakota's cement 
production is used within the State, significant 
quantities of both portland and masomy cement 
aic shipped to other States. The annual value 
of cement output fluctuates, on the average, 
between .$6 million and $7 million, with high- 
way contractors and ready-mix concrete com- 
panies being the largest users. 

A variety of clays are found in the State, the 
most valuable being bentonite, "the clay with 
a thousand uses," mined in Butte County. 



Total clay production in a recent year was 
valued at neaily $2 million. 

Other nonmetallic minerals produced in South 
Dakota, most of them in relatively small 
amounts, include feldspar for the glass and 
cetatmc industry, lime, gypsum, mica, and gem 
stones. Future expansion of many of these 
mineral products depends on development of 
new uses and new markets for the known 
mineral resources. 

Although they are of minoi importance to 
the economy of the State, gem materials and 
semiprecious stones bring increasing numbers of 
collectors to the Black Hills. Specimens of 
rose quartz, varieties of agate, cats-eye material, 
chalcedony, tourmaline, and petrified wood are 
among those commonly collected. Nearly all 
of the gem materials come from Penmngton and 
Custer Counties and adjacent areas. 
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Pronghorn antelope, once threatened with extinction, 
are now plentiful, ancf a choice target for hunters. 



Teeming wildlife populations have always 
made South Dakota a favonte hunting ground 
first for the Indians, then for the fur tiappers 
and homesteaders, and finally for today's sports- 
man. Like other great grassland areas of the 
world, the State's high plains support an abun- 
dance and variety of wildlife species. 

White men first exploied this atea in 1742. 
Soon French fur traders plied the wide Missouri 
in search of beaver foi the fashionable hats and 
coats which could be made fiom their pelts. In 
the century and a half that followed, the suc- 
cessive waves of mountain men, raihoaders, 
homesteaders, miners, and loggers opened the 
frontiet and decimated the herds of bison, ante- 
lope, deet, and elk. By the turn of the century 
big game was scarce and hunteis concentrated 
on ptaine grouse and waterfowl to fill the latdei , 
stock the meat markets, ami piovidc shooting 
sport. 

Teintonai laws in 1879 extended token pro- 
tection to some species even then becoming 
scaice, but not until 1909, when the first State 
game and fish agency was cieated, did the down- 
ward spiral of wildlife populations begin to slow. 
State game and fish wardens weie appointed, 
fish hatchery programs weie initiated, and a few 
years later the State embarked upon its now- 
famous ringneck pheasant in deduction progiam. 

Since diose fust restoration efforts, the State's 
fish and wildlife programs have made tremen- 
dous strides. Scientific wildlife management 
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One of fhe olmosl-lost symbols of llic American frontier, bison arc now carefully protected and allowed lo multiply. 



techniques, wise protective mca&uics, and vig- 
orous habitat impi'ovemcnt piogiams are an- 
nually opening new opportunities to spoitMiicn 
in South Dakota. 

Plentiful Game 

As late as the 1930's, successful South Dakota 
deei lumtets were iare enough Co he listed each 
year in the State's game and fis,h inagaxinc. Hy 
the late 1940's, however, the situation had 
changed nidically, and heuls were so large that 
teduction piograms became necessary by the 
1950's in the Black Hills. Today, seasons me 
held statewide, with success for ncaily 30,000 
resident deei hunteis averaging mote than 70 
percent. Separate deei seasons arc now held in 
the Black Hills, the western piairics, and the 
region east of the Missomi River. The Black 
Hills atea, inhabited by both mule and white- 
tailed deer, demands intensive management lie- 
cause of the combined problems of food, terrain, 
cropdepiedation, and migration. 

In 1924 the U.S. Biological Survey, piedecessor 
of the Bureau of Spoit Fisheries and Wildlife, 
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esuniiiteil that only '100 pion/thoin .uucl<>|x: 
lemuiiied in South Oakou. Stale pioiji.um 
financed in pan with I'cilcnil lund.s in nap 
and transplam the piuii^honis lOMiiiahle litn/jt-s 
have made annual .seasons passible in iccctn 
years. The proiighorn popul.uinn now numbers 
about 30,000, the third laigcst Suit 1 herd in the 
country. Up 10 JO,0(X) permits arc issual an- 
nually ami from 90 to yi jx:i p tciH of the hunieis 
get their pronghorn. 

The last Aiulubon bighorn Icll to .1 poacher in 
the South Dakota liadlamK in the mid-1920's. 
An aggiessive program is now mulci way to 
adapt the Rocky Mountain bighorn to die buiies 
and badlands of western South Dakota. I'or 
the present, however, this ^aiiu-hniHcr's prixc 
must remain "out of season." Jvlk heuls, re- 
established after near-exiinamn aic available 
lor limited public hunting in Custei Stale Park 
Some also occur in Wind Cave National Paik 
and the Black Hills. A herd of 200 300 moun- 
tain goats- stocked from the Uike Hani/I, 
Canada areanow live in the roughest part of 
the Hills in the vicinity of Ilarney Peak. This 
is the faidicsi east the -species i,s found, 




jth Dakota has also fought a successful battle against the disappearance of several other varieties of wildlife. 



Small game is abundant for the hunter and 
sportsman. Furbeareis, such as mink, muskrat, 
beaver, jackrabbit, raccoon, skunk, weasel, fox, 
and bobcat add several million dollars each year 
to South Dakota's economy. South Dakota 
still has a few of the raie black-footed ferret. 

Feathered Wildlife 

An outstanding success story in South Dako- 
ta's game management program is the rmgneck 
pheasant. Fuse efforts to introduce the color- 
fully plumed bird were made by private citizens 
and bird fancier;, in the early 1890's. In 1914 
the State Department of Game, Fish and Parks 
began a 5-year program to release about 10,000 
pheasants; it declaied the first open season in 
1919. For the past two decades, the State's 
pheasant flock has leached annual peaks of 10 
to 20 million birds, with an estimated 70 million 
harvested by hunters since the first open season. 

Most of the State's huge pheasant flock is 
concentrated east of the Missouri River. Since 
1930 the daily limit on pheasants has seldom 
been less than three birds. Pheasant hunters 



outnumber every othei kind of sportsman in 
South Dakota, with icsident small game license 
sales totaling about 130,000 a year and an 
average of neatly 50,000 nonresidents coming 
into the State annually to hunt the Nation's 
largest pheasant flock. A laige pait of the 
license income from small game hunters from 
out-of-State is eaimaiked by the State for the 
acquisition and development of wildlife pioduc- 
tion areas and public shooting grounds. 

In recent yeais research and management of 
grouse in South Dakota have been intensified 
as these biuls gain in importance to the hunter. 
Pinnated grouse populations are still scarce, but 
ihe sharptail, sage giouse, and ruffed grouse 
have increased steadily. The Hungaiian par- 
ti idge of noitheastcin South Dakota is gaining 
in importance as hunters leam how to hunt 
this species, while the elusive bobwhite quail 
still remains a hunter's bonus. 

Another highly successful introduction is the 
Merriam turkey, first leleased in 1948 and now 
scattered thiough much of western South 
Dakota. Annual hunting seasons for this bird 
have been held since 1955. The State is con- 
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tinning its aggressive piogiam of testing othci 
upland game buds for then adaptability to 
South Dakota conditions. Tops on the list at 
piesent aie the chukar paitritlge and valley 
quail. 

Wildlife Rejttges 

Ancient glacial action left large aieas of South 
Dakota dotted with shallow maishes and pot- 
holes which became traditional nesting and 
breeding grounds for migi a ting waterfowl. The 
Buieau of Spoit Fisheiies and Wildlife admims- 
teis six refuges primarily foi waterfowl in the 
State, totaling moie than 20,000 acres; Sand 
Lake, Waubay, Belle Fouiche, Lacrcek, Pocasse, 
and Lake Andes National Wildlife Refuges 
The lefuges attract huge flocks of ducks and 
Canada geese each spring and summer as well 
as grouse, partridge, pheasant, whitetail deer, 
and many species of small animals. Trumpetei 
swans, intioduced on the Lacieek Refuge several 
years ago, produced the first brood of wild 
cygnets to be hatched east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the past 80 years. 

South Dakota is one of the top four States 
in wateifowl production though this ptoduc- 
tion has su/Teted heavily wheie agricultural 
drainage has dried up wetland breeding grounds. 
Both the State and the Federal Government have 
programs to purchase or lease outstanding wet- 
lands for wildlife conseivation and public use. 
Waterfowl hunting is heaviest east of the Mis- 
souil, with the most productive wetlands located 
in the northeast quarter of the State. The 
State's goose hunting is concentrated primarily 
around Federal lefuges and the State and Federal 
reservoir area. 

Fishery Resources 

Despite South Dakota's classification as a high 
plains or prairie State, its wateis oflci an un- 
usual variety and abundance of fish, Watei 
lesomces of the State include more than 250 
natural lakes, 1,000 laige reservoirs built during 
WPA days, four massive Missouri River main- 
stem leservoiis, eight river systems, and several 
hundred miles of trout streams in the Black 
Hills. More than 160 natural lakes ofl'er good 
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angling fui walleye, 1101 them pike, large- 
mouthed black bass, and p.mfish MOM of 
these lakes are in (he noi thcastcin counties of 
South Dakota. The lilac k Hills atca lias seveial 
h mulled miles of good tiout suc.uns anil many 
tiout lakes. One-thin.! of the WPA icscivoirs 
still piovidc good fishing, as Jo many of the 
90,000 stock-watei Jams scutteied from one end 
of the State to the oihei . 

About 110,000 icsidents and 45,000 nomcbi- 
dcnts pm chase (is h ing licenses in South Dakota 
each year. 

The fom main-stem lescivoirs tin the Missouii 
llivei ofl'er new fishing oppoitunitics a.s well as 
many challenges to the State's fish managers. 
Top-tanked as fishing spots aie the Oaltc Reser- 
voir and Lake Shaipe, formeily known as Big 
Bend Reservoir. Fish aie so plentiful in the 
reservoirs that the State Department of Game, 
Fish, and Parks says fishermen aie unlikely to 
harvest as much as 1 percent of them; commercial 
fishing may be introduced under the State's 
rough fish contiol piogram to pievent over- 
population of the lakes. A recently-developed 
lake above Big Bend Dam may become the 
location of a good cold-water (isbeiy which is 
unique in this piaiiie region. 

The State opeiatcs fish hatcheries at Pickerel 
Lake and RapiJ City, while the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries am! Wildlife administers national fish 
hatcheries at Spearlihh and Gavins Point the 
latter hatchciy being one of the laigest batch- 
cries in the woild. 

Although seldom thought of as a commerual- 
lish pioducer, South Dakota has' a commercial 
fishery dating back to J913. Production lius 
incieascd until in recent yeais commercial fisher- 
men have taken ovei two million pounds 
annually from the lakes and reservoiis of South 
Dakota. It is estimated thai the gross value of 
the catch to the fishcimen VJIMC.S from $90,000 
to $150,000 per year. 

The tcim "rough fish control" is generally 
applied to South Dakota's commeicial fishery, 
became of its function of icmoving nongamc 
species for the benefit of sport (ishciies. Under 
strict contiol of the Department, of Game, Fish, 
and Parks slightly more than 90 percent of the 
commeicial catch consists of carp, buffalo fish, 
and shecpshcad. 




The natural resource functions of the Federal agencies represented in this booklet 
are extensive and detailed and are only briefly described, Additional information 
can be obtained by contacting the offices noted in the following programs section. 
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The Corps of Engineers is a icgularly consti- 
tuted branch of the United States Department 
of the Army, with extensive military engineer' 
ing and construction responsibilities. It is also 
actively engaged in planning and building 
piojects for flood conuol, navigation, and water 
conservation as primary civil functions under 
Federal law. 

The lemoval of snags and rocks from the 
Missouri River channel was one of the earliest 
functions of the Coips of Enginecis in the 
Missouri River Basin, dating back to the steam- 
boating days of the last century. Their work 
accomplished much for early traffic on the 
river. Since then, the Corps has assisted in 
dam constiucuon projects, the most recent of 
which is the four-dam complex on the Missouri, 
These four multipurpose reservoirs form an 
almost continuous chain of lakes which bisect 
the State. Lewis and Clark Lake, formed by 
Gavins Point Dam near Yankton, extends about 
halfway upstream to Fort Randall Dam; with 
540,000 acre-feet of stoiage. This lake is the 
smallest of the four. Fott Randall Dam, near 
the South Dakota-Nebraska State line, forms 
Lake Francis Case, piovides storage for 6,100,- 
000 acie-feet and leaches upstieam to Big Bend 
Dam. Lake Sharpe extends from Big Bend 
Dam, located near Fort Thompson, to Oahe 
Dam, and has a capacity of 1,900,000 acre-feet. 
Oahe Resetvoir, the largest of the four, begins 
near South Dakota's capital, Pierre, and extends 
almost to Bismarck and has an estimated 
storage capacity of 23,600,000 acre-feet. 

The 1944 Flood Control Act appioved the 
expansion of the general compiehensive plan 
foi the control of floods and development of 
water resources in the Missouri River Basin. 
The basinwide plan, populaily known as the 
Pick-Sloan Plan, has four basic purposes; flood 
control, irrigation, production of hydroelectric 
i->^"er, and improvement of navigation on the 
r Missouri River. Other allied benefits to 



the people of the v.tlky and the Nation include 
impioved municipal water supply and sanita- 
tion, soil emsion control, consciviition of fish 
and wildlife, and public rccication advantages. 
The piogiam provided originally for the 
building of 103 dams .mil reservoirs, us well as 
the construction of local levees and (loodwalls 
to protect municipal, iiulustiial, and agricul- 
tural areas. Some 36 dam and reseivoir projects 
have been placed in operation by the Corps and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, in addition to 250 
miles of agticultural levees along the Missouri 

River. 

Though the Corps is primarily <i planning 
and construction agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of water resource development, 
its responsibilities also include emetgcncy opera- 
tions and assistance to stricken communities in 
times of flood or other disaster. Flood control 
projects to avert such catastrophics are ad- 
ministered by the Corps, in conjunction with 
other Federal agencies. Flood control projects 
ituthoiizcil or now undciway by the Coips of 
Engineers include channel improvements on the 
Red water, Fall, Vcimillion, Sioux Falls, and 
Giand Rivers. 
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Fort Randall, one of four dams in the Missouri Basin 
complex, forms Lake Francis Case, aids flood control, 
and supplies wafer for electric power and irrigation. 



The Cot ps also makes examinations and sut- 
veys to cletetmme the best methods of handling 
watet icsource pioblems, after initial action by 
the people themselves. If the problem meats 
serious consideiation, Congress authorizes the 
Coipj. of Engineets to make an investigation, 
either through action of the House or Senate 
committees, or by a Congiessional act. The 
investigation procedure includes research, lield 
surveys, and economic, fish and wildlife, and 
engineering evaluations. 

A study is being undci taken of the entite 
Upper Mississippi River Basin with a view to 
the full development of water and related land 
icsources in the basin foi navigation, flood 
conttol, major diainage, water supply, powei, 
or other purposes. The study will be made in 
cooperation with the several other Federal 
agencies concerned with water icsources as well 
as with the several States in the basin, and will 
extend over two or thicc years. Only the 
extieme headwaters of the Minnesota River, a 
tributary in the Upper Mississippi River Basin, 
lie in the State of South Dakota. 

Additional information on Corps of Engi- 
neer projects on the Missouri River Basin and 
its tributaries may be obtained from the U.S. 
Army Engineer District Omaha, 6012 U.S. 
Post Office and Courthouse, 215 North 17th 
Street, Omaha, Nebr., 68102; on the Minne- 
sota River Basin from the Division Engineer, 
U.S. Army Engineer District St. Paul, 1217 
U.S. Post Office and Custom House, St. Paul, 
Minn., 55101. 

Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration 

In South Dakota, water pollution has been 
somewhat less critical than in the more heavily 
populated and industrialized States. Nevetthe- 
Icss.thc State, with Fedcial assistance as author- 
ized by Congicss, has participated in a program 
to curb and reduce the pollution of its wateis. 

The Department of the Interior's Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration co- 
operates broadly with other water resource 




Light industrial-waste loads on rivers and streams, 
coupled with comprehensive planning, contribute to 
South Dakota's program of water pollution control. 

agencies and entities Federal, State, municipal, 
and industrial. The objectives, as spelled out 
in the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, are 
to protect and conserve the Nation's waters for 
purposes of public water supply, propagation of 
fish and wildlife, recreation, agriculture, indus- 
try, and other uses. State responsibility in 
South Dakota is vested in a Committee on Water 
Pollution wot king through the Division of 
Sanitary Engineering, State Department of 
Health, in Pieue. 

Long-range comprehensive programs for water 
quality management the "number one" req- 
uisite of the Federal piogram ate planned 
regionally 01 on a tiver-basin basis, and are 
aimed at permitting the use and reuse of water 
many times over. The programs focus on all 
piescnt and anticipated water uses, including 
waste disposal and allowances for economic and 
population expansion. The necessary studies to 
blueprint such a comprehensive water pollution 
control program for the Missouri Rivei Basin 
weie begun by the Fedeial Water Pollution 
Control Administration in the last half of 1965. 
Prior to that, both State and Federal programs 
weie coordinated for more than a decade by the 
Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee. 
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Since 1957, South Dakota's State water 
pollution control program has receiver! more 
than $200,000 in Federal grants authorized by 
the Congress to the extent of $5 million a year 
for all the States, apportioned on the basis of 
the State's population, pollution problem, and 
financial need. The grants ate designed to help 
the State maintain an adequate water pollution 
control program and to stimulate its future 
funding for this purpose. 

Through the grants, South Dakota has been 
able to carry out stream pollution studies, 
maintain inspection of waste tieatment facilities 
to insute efficient operation, and plan ahead for 
the necessary installation of these facilities 
wheie projected for future growth and expansion. 

Research and training in the Federal pollution 
control program takes place in the Adminis- 
tration's laboratories throughout the country 
while other research takes the fotm of grants to 
colleges, universities and other institutions and 
agencies . South Dakota's School of Mines and 

Intelligent 1 use of water pollution con fro I preserves 
streams like Spearfjsh Creek, in the Black Hills, for use 
by fishermen and habitat for fish and wildlife. 




Technology at Rapid City is currently making 
use of the research giants to conduct studies in 
adsorption of surfactants on selected minerals 

South Dakota participates in a watei pollu- 
tion surveillance system which gathers informa- 
tion on the quality of waters in the Nation's 
major waterways. Two of the system's 130 
sampling stations are located in South Dakota 
one on the Big Sioux River below Sioux Falls, 
and the other on the Missouri River at Yankton. 
More than 40 physical, chemical, and biological 
constituants in the water are checked, analyzed, 
and reported upon by the system's stations and 
laboratones. 

The most tangible evidence of water pollution 
control is in the sti earns made cleaner by proper 
treatment of sewage and other wastes dis- 
charged by cities and industries. The Federal 
progiam has awarded some $3-5 million in 
incentive grants to more than 100 South Dakota 
communities to help them build municipal 
waste tieatment plants costing some $11.5 
million. This has resulted in improved water 
quality in more than 1,500 miles of streams in 
the State. But che job is not yet finished; 
more than 140 South Dakota communities still 
must build treatment facilities or improve 
presently inadequate plants. 

Under the Federal law, enforcement procedures 
to abate water pollution can be taken in inter- 
state waters. The interstate Missouri River 
has been the subject of a series of enforcement 
conferences and public hearings, one of which 
involved the State of South Dakota. This was 
initiated in 1958 and cited the discharge of 
inadequately treated wastes from 11 munici- 
palities and 18 industries and one Air Force 
base m the thiee-state complex (including 
Iowa and Nebraska as well as South Dakota) 
in the Sioux City, Iowa area. Following a 
public hearing in 1959, the required treatment 
facilities began to take shape and are now 
completed, or nearly so. 

For further information regarding the Fed- 
eral water pollution control program, address: 
Water Pollution Control Administration, 
Region VI, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
560 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo., 64111. 
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In no other inland State are the resource 
management activities of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife and the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, the two Buteaus of Interior's 
Fish and Wildlife Service, more diversified than 
in South Dakota. Many of these Federal pro- 
grams have been long established in the State, 
while othcis have been instituted to meet new 
and challenging demands on fish and wildlife 
resources which affect both the recreational and 
economic future of this piaiiie State. 

South Dakota was one of the first States in 
which national wildlife refuges and Federal fish 
hatchet icswcie established. Thus, wildlife man- 
agement and enforcement ptogiams and profes- 
sional predator control have been part of 
comprehensive progiams, coordinated with State 
agencies, for decades. Fisheries management of 
Federal lands, investigations into commercial 
and sport fishing potentials of the new Missouri 
River reservoir system, reestablishmcnt of nest- 
i n g colon ies of Canad a geese and trum peter swans , 
and research into improved methods tor con- 
tiolling crop depredations by nuisance birds, 
arc some of the varied programs in South Dakota. 

River lit/sin Studies Program 

The River Basin Studies Program, one of the 
most comprehensive programs of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, is concerned with 
the effects of Federal power, irrigation, and 
flood control projects on fish and wildlife 
resources. The Bureau works closely with the 
South Dakota Department of Game, Fish, and 
Parks to develop measures for the conseivation 
and development of frsh ,ind wildlife resources 
for inclusion in projects of the Corps of Engin- 
eers, Bureau of Reclamation, Soil Conservation 
Service, and other Federal agencies concerned 
with water resources development. 

This cooperation has resulted in the transfer to 
the State of about 27,000 acres of Federal land 
adjacent to eight Corps of Engineers 01 Bureau 
of Reclamation reservoirs for management of 
fish and wildlife resources. In addition, a new 
subimpoundment adjacent to the Oahe reser- 



vorr was financed and constructed by the Corps, 
making the new Pocasse National Wildlife 
Refuge possible. This refuge compensates in 
part for waterfowl habitat inundated by the 
reservou. If present plans of the State and the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife are 
realized, some 57,500 acres to be managed for 
fish and wildlife will become available in the 
Oahe Diversion Unit. Of these acreages, 20,000 
would be managed by the State and 37,500 
by the Bureau. 



Other Programs 

Fish and wildlife icstoration programs, fi- 
nanced by Federal funds diawn from taxes on 
firearms, ammunition, and fishing tackle have 
made important contributions to sport and 
lecreation in South Dakota. The State has in- 
vested nearly $4^ million in Federal Aid funds 
in its wildlife restoration program since the 
inception of the Pittman-Robeitson (for wild- 
life) and the Dingell-Johnson (for fish) pro- 
grams, with concentration on fish and wildlife 
management and production, wildlife land and 
public hunting and fishing sites; acquisition, 
and research. 

Three Federal game management agents work 
with local wildlife officers to enforce wildlife 
laws and regulations. In addition, these agents 
participate in waterfowl-breeding ground sur- 
veys and banding operations; investigations of 
of crop damage reports and actions to alleviate 
such damage; and the issuing of Federal permits 
for collection, propagation, and possession of 
migratory birds. 

Rodent and predator control is conducted by 
by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
undet cooperative agreements with the State's 
Departments of Aguculture and Game, Fish and 
Parks. Pesticide surveillance and wildlife en- 
hancement programs are a part of this activity. 
The Natron's 18th Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit was established at South Dakota 
State University at Brookings in 1962, under 
joint sponsorship of the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish and Parks, South Dakota 
State University, the Wildlife Management 
Institute, and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
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Wildlife. The services of the unit include train- 
ing of peisonnel for caieeis in wildlife manage- 
ment, tesearch on wildlife management prob- 
lems, conservation activities foi both youth and 
adult gioups, and technical assistance to State 
and other agencies. 

In 1965 a Cooperative Fishery Unit was 
established at South Dakota Univeisity by 
agreement among the Univeisity, the Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish and Parks, and the Buieau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The Unit pto- 
vides training foi fishety scientists and conducts 
research valuable to State and Fedeial fishery 
management programs Its extension piogram 
benefits a large segment of the public interested 
in recreational fishing. 




Commercial Pishing 

Commercial fishing has been conducted on a 
limited basis for many years in South Dakota. 
The first commeicial fishing contract on the 
Oahe Reservoir, however, was issued by the 
State in 1964 and seven commeicial fisheiinen 
produced 360,000 pounds of fish valued at 
$43,000. Reseat ch done on this teservoir shows 
definite possibilities for development of sub- 
stantial fisheries for several species of fish such 
as buffalofish, river caip, suckeis, sheepshead, 
and cacfoh. 

One of several fresh-water species of fish in South 
Dakota, brook trout populate many anglers' havens. 




Though limited hunting is permitted, cll< arc si 
protected in Stale and National parks. 



carefully 



A fishery resource development 
based at Mobiiilge, is npeiateil on the l/ppcr 
Missouri River system by die Hincau of Com- 
mercial Fisheiics. This program i.s designed to 
dcvcJop knowledge ami uiulciM.jimluitf of dii- 
biology of commercial icservoii lisli and tin- 
fluctuation in abundance of fish by season and 
locality; to te.st and lecomincnd ineiliods for 
harvesting fish economically; iind to au|iiirc data 
for achieveing optinuiin mili/tiLiou of [he fishery 
icsoui-cc compatible with other icscrvoir uses 
Investigations arc uiiuluueu 1 over die enuic 
length of the reservou upstieain Ut Hie iilrni:e 
of Garrison Dam. Recently the Ikueiui .uquiieil 
a new research vessel, the Iliotloti, for this pro- 
gram. Tests with various types of fishing gear 
which may be applicable to exiting ic.servoir 
conditions have been conducted, and lesults in- 
dicate commcicial-lcvcl production i.s possible. 

Further information on the activities of 
Bureaus in South Dnkom may be obtained 
from the Regional Director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, 1006 West Luke Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 35408 and from the 
Regional Director, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, 5 Research Drive, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 48103. 



In the mountainous southwest corner of 
South Dakota lies the Black Hills National 
Foiest To the north, part of the Custer 
National Foiest of Montana extends into the 
State. These, togethei with three National 
Giasslands located in the Central Plains atea 
of South Dakota, compuse the Federal lands 
adminibteied by til.- 1 United States Department 
of Agriciiltme's Forest Service a gross acreage 
of 2,272,295. 

Black Hills National Forest covers an area 
of 1,519,531 acres, all but 199,467acies of which 
lie in South Dakota. Under the administra- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Regional Forester 
with hc.idquartcis in Denver, Colorado, the 
forest is divided into 11 langer districts each 
administered by a forest ranger undci the gen- 
eral direction of the Forest Siipervisor. 

The 1,274,410-acie Custcr National Foiest, 
a small fraction of which lies in South Dakota, 
is a pare of the Forest Service Northern Region 
and is administered by the Regional Foiestei 
headquartered in Miss-oula, Montana. Also 
administered from Montana is the Grand River- 
National Grasslands,, comprising 155,426 acies 
in noi thwestcrn South Dakota. Two other 
National Grasslands, covering a total gross 
acreage of 709,094, come under the administia- 
tion of the Black Hills* National Forest Super- 
visor. 

The National Forest land of South Dakota 
contains 960,300 acres of commercial timberiand, 
mostly pondcrosa pine. Of historical interest 
is the fact chat timber from the Black Hills 
National Forest bought by the Homes take 
Mining Company on February 28, 1898 was 
the first ever sold from National Forest lands. 
Since then, mote than 1% billion bo aid -feet of 
timber have been harvested from this forest. 

Pastures within the National Forests and 
Grasslands in South Dakota provide full time 
and supplemental grazing for many thousands 
of large and small domestic range animals 
annually under paid permit. In a recent yeai, 
permits were issued for 64,167 horses and cattle 
and 21,181 sheep and goats, while as many 
more young animals graisecl without charge. 



The Forest Service has announced a program 
for intensified management and protection of the 
National Forests to meet demands anticipated 
by the year 1972 and long-term planning up to 
the year 2000. For South Dakota, this piogram 
means the planting of 43,000 acres of trees; the 
thinning and other improvement of timber 
stands on 397,000 acres; construction of 550 
campgrounds and picnic units; revegetation of 
11,648 acies of rangeland and construction of 
145 miles of fence and 65 water developments; 
erosion control and soil stabilization on 2,100 
acres and 200 miles of gullies and roads; intensi- 




U.S. Forest Seivicc Corpsmen clear reject limber from 
the shoreline of Pacrola Reservoir in the Black Hills fo 
make more room for growth of the remaining timber. 

fiecl examination of mining claims; forest fire 
protection through reduction of hazardous accu- 
mulations of forest litter on 14,000 acres; and 
construction of 515 miles of multiple-purpose 
roads and 60 miles of ttails. 

Research 

The Forest Seivice also conducts research in 
South Dakota on forestry and related subjects 
and offers cooperative assistance in forest 
management and protection to State and pri- 
vate landowners. The Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Expeiiment Station, with head- 
quartets in Fort Collins, Colorado, maintains a 
research project location in Rapid City at the 
South Dakota School of Mines and Technology. 
Scientists conduct research in silvicultuie of the 
indigenous ponderosa pine, and study timber 
growth and utilization, wildlife habitat in the 
Black Hills, and improvement of water yields 
and soil stabilization. 
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Recently the Forest Setvice Rocky Mountain 
Station added to its Rapid City Laboiatoiy 
analytical equipment designed to provide 
specific information vital to this paicicuLir 
locality^about nutiitive values of forage foi 
livestock and game. 

Other notable studies conducted recently by 
Forest Service leseaicheis working out of the 
Rapid City Station include the effect on soil 
moistuie of various degiees of thinning in 
stands of ponderosa pine and methods foi 
impioving Black Hills pondeiosa pine log 
giades. 

State and Private Cooperation 

The small woodland owner in South Dakota, 
as elsewhere, is assisted in managing and 

protecting his holdings through his State 
consetvation agencies. When lequcstCLl, the 
Forest Service provides technical aid and cost- 
sharing in nee planting, control of forest 
insects and diseases, ami forest and range flic 
protection, 

Acres planted to tiees by South Dakota 
property owners seivc as baiders against the 
prevalant destiuctivc winds of the Great Plains. 

Most of the trees come ftom mil series aided 
financially by Forest Service funds. In an 
advisory capacity the Foiest Service also aids 
other tree-planting programs involving private 
land, assists the State Forester in the establish* 

Imensifred management and protection of South Dakota 
Forest lands preserve the beauty of a recreation area, 
Dakota Lake, deep in the Black Hills National Forest. 




of a new State dec miiM'tv .11 Watutown 
foi (he 1 (list 1 1 bii i ion oj '.oiiit (Imv niillion 
seedlings .iiuiu.illv. and t oop.-i.iU". in tin- pio- 
rci tion iioin ion si liu ol .\H, J y wooded ancs 
o( Suit- .ind piivalc land 1 , ill .Soulli D.iluita 

In addition, woodland owiici-, 111 die State arc 
assisted MI tlit plamini;, ilnmum;, pinning, 
liaivcMing, .mil Miaikcfiiii; il umber on moic 
than M^.OO aiu's iindei ,1 Si.iu Fuleiai loopci.i- 
tivc piogr.un. 

Atlililionul inlorniiuion on l ; ort',M Service 
pi-ognimji' in South Dakota may IK- obtained 
from the following regional ollttx'.s: Khick 
Hills National 1'orc.si, l-'orcsi Scrvia 1 Otlicc 
Ihiilcling, Cn.stcr, S. D.ik., 577 M); l'<jre.stry 
Research, South Dakota School of Mines & 
Technology, Kiipid <;ity, S. Dak., S7701. 



'I'lic Cicologual Sin vcy miidiHis several ,i;eo~ 
loi^ic anil gcophyMi.tl Miulics in South Dakota 
which arc umuihuiiiu; lo in* ic.isal knowledge 
of mineral ii'souucs and ^u'.ut'i uiitlfi.siaddiiig 
of flic ciirtli's i om posit ion, '.n IK uuc, itiul 
natural history. 

A basic pioiluu oj ilic jjcolnijisi's simlics 
is a (j;cologii map. '1'lir m.ips ,irc useful in 
determining the loiaiion, ilimciisinns, ainl depth 
of economically valuable luidio. ol lock, MH!I 
as ores or building htone, ah well as nie.is in 
which snth bodies might be soii/;lit The m.ips 
show the depth to potential watci- or oil- 
bearing beds beneath ilu- siiifau-, and ilie dis- 
tiibution of locks which may have favorable 
piopertiu.s for spculk cnginccijiig uses. 

Regional geologicrer>caitli in piogiess unhides 
detailed geologic jnappiiij', in the l-'our Coiners 
15-minute quadrangle, South D.ikota-Wyoming, 
to determine thcdcpositional history ol various 
rock units as an aid in lotannj', siriuigi'iiphti' 
tiaps for oil and gas in the sub-unlace of the 
eaith; and a deuiiled study of the themiui and 
physical properties ol the Picric shale it ma- 
rine shale which is witlespiead in the Great 
Plains region- to gain a better understanding 
of thcdistiibution and concentration of economi- 
cally valuable elements in the shale as well as 
its engineering potential. 




Sedimentation and flood control are supervised by the 
Geological Survey, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, at Oahe Reservoir on the Missouri River. 

Ill addition to general geologic investigations 
ami mapping, the Geological Smvey conducts 
research in economic geology the geology of 
mineral and mineral-fuel icsources. Investi- 
gations diiectly related to economic geology 
are in progress neat' Mount Rushmore in the 
Black Hills, for pegmatite deposits; in the 
southern Black Hills, for uranium; in Harding 
County, for uranium associated with lignites; 
and in the Willis ton Basin, for oil and gas. 
Suivey gcophysicists aic interpreting the results 
of several airboine surveys of the earth's mag- 
netic intensity to aid in the description of the 
existing awl potential mineial resoiuces of the 
northern and southern Black Hills. 

Investigations in engineering geology pro- 
vide information on a broad range of engineer- 
ing problems, including the suitability of cet tain 
areas for urban development or for constiuction 
of dams, bridges,, tunnels, 01 highways; or their 
iinsuitability because of potential earthquake, 
subsidence, or landslide hazards. An engi- 
neering geologic study of the Rapid City area 
is in progress and a study of landslide phenomena 
in the Fort Randall Reset vou area is neaiing 
completion. 

Topographic Mapping 

Topographic maps, another product of the 
Geological Survey, are a pietcquisite to adequate 
planning for icsonrce development. During the 



past 15 years an intensive program of 1:24,000- 
&cale mapping (2,000 feet equals one inch) has 
been carried on in South Dakota, most of which 
has been accomplished in connection with the 
Department of the Interior's program for 
development of the Missouri River Basin 
With the completion of piojects now under 
way, 45 percent of the State will be covered by 
topographic quadrangle maps of the 7^-mmute 
series (?M minutes m latitude by 1% minutes 
in longitude). South Dakota is completely 
covered by 17 maps of che l:25Q,000-scale 
about 4 miles per inch series at present. An 
up-to-date map of South Dakota at 1:500,000 
scale is now available. 

Water Resources Investigations 

The Geological Survey studies the water re- 
sources of South Dakota by collecting basic 
information through the hydrologic data net- 
work, by areal hydrologic or interpietive 
studies, and by icsearch. Much of the work is 
a cooperative effort in which planning and 
financial support are shatedi by State and other 
Federal agencies. Parts of the program are 
conducted in cooperation with the South 
Dakota State Geological Survey, South Dakota 
State Water Resources Commission, South 
Dakota Department of Highways, Army Corps 
of Engineers, and Bureau of Reclamation. 

The studies ate concerned with both surface 
and ground water and with the supply available, 
variation in supply, location or distribution of 
the water supply, quality of the water, floods, 
and drought. The basic data collected, studies, 
and reseaich findings are presented in publica- 
tions of the Geological Survey, in leports 
published by the cooperating agencies, and in 
technical journals and other publications. 

In the hydroJogic data network continuous 
records of streamflow are collected at 105 
gaging stations at key locations throughout the 
State; periodic measurements of stteamflow for 
special purposes are made at more than 100 
additional places; giound-water levels are meas- 
uted regularly at some 300 wells; and water- 
sampling stations aie maintained to monitor 
the chemical quality of the water at 36 loca- 
tions 10 screams and 26 lake* or reservoirs 
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and co measuie sediment load at thiee locations. 
The basic data obtained from the hydrologic 
netwoik pi ovules essential information needed 
about water resources, 

There is, m addition to the hydrologic net- 
work, a continuing Statewide program of aiea 
and interpretive studies that includes investi- 
gation of the magnitude and frequency of floods, 
determination of peak floodflow characteirstrcs 
of small streams, definition of lowflowchaiacter- 
istics of streams, compilation of data on chemical 
quality of surface water, inventory of attesian 
wells and studies of selected aqwfeis, test drill- 
ing and measurement of obseivation wells m 
shallow aquifers, and geology and occunence 
of ground water m tile Dakota Sandstone. 

Also in piogress are area and interpretive 
studies for particular areas, geology and hydrol- 
ogy of glacial drift in the Big Sioux Rivei basin; 
reports on geology and ground-watei icsources 
m BeaJJe, Clay, Campbell, and Bon Homme 
Counties, and Pine Ridge and Rosebud Indian 
Reservations. 



of Minerals Exploration 

South Dakota mining: interests have partic- 
ipated actively in the minerals exploration 

400 tons of uranium ore pass through this Edgemont mill 
daily to produce uranium concenrfale and its byproduct, 
vanadium penroxide, used in steel making. 




assistance program which was introduced in 
1951 under the Defense Minerals Adimm.siution 
and which has been continued since 1958 uiulci 
the Office of Minerals Exploration, a part of the 
Geological Survey since 1965 

During the first 14 yeais of this piograin, ex- 
ploration work valued at more than $422,'j(>'j 
was authorized on 24 projects in South Dakota 
on which the Federal Government spent 
$172,429, 

Discoveries have been certified on 10 of thc.se 
projects. The principal minerals sought wae 
beryl, columbium-tantalum, lead, mica, tin, 
uranium, and zinc. 

Undei the program, the Fedeial Government 
assists private industry in domestic minerals ex- 
ploration by paying 75 percent of the cost of 
exploration for silver and 50 percent of the cost 
of exploration foi all other mineral commodities 
listed in the OME Regulations. 

Other Activities 

The Branch of Mineral Classification of the 
Geological Survey engages in land classification 
activities related to the leasing of Federal land 
in South Dakota. 

The Geological Survey supervises about 1,100 
oil and gas leases in South Dakota coveiing 
791,639 acres of public, acquired, and Indian 
lands. Annual production from these leases is 
in excess of $13,000 with royalty ie turns 
amounting to about $1,700. 



Information on the various geologic ami 
topographic maps, mineral resource maps, 
water resources reports, and other Geological 
Survey publications may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Director, Geological Survey, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C., 
20240; information on water resources work 
in South Dakota may be obtained from the 
following district offices: Room 207, federal 
Building, Pierre, S. Dak., 57501 or Room 231, 
Federal Building, Huron, S. Dak., 57350; 
additional information on the OMJE program 
may be obtained by writing to the Field Officer, 
OME, Geological Survey, Building 25, Denver 
Federal Center, Denver, Colo,, 80225. 



The development of human lesouices on the 
(eservations in South Dakota is equally a 
function of the Bureau of Indian Affairs as is 
its woik to piotect and develop the natural 
resources of the Indian lands held in trust. 
Programs to impiove the social and economic 
conditions of the Indian people include educa- 
tion at elementary, secondary and post- second- 
ary levels, vocational training and job placement 
for adults; stimulation of Jocal business and 
inclustiy through loans and technical aid to 
tiibes; welfare services; and consultative services 
to ttibal governments to encourage long-range 
economic planning and community development. 



several icservations in the State assists adults 
who lack schooling or who wish to continue 
their education. 

Summer programs were organized for Indian 
children on the various South Dakota reserva- 
tions in I960 and expanded in succeeding years. 
These activities are s-ponsored by the Buieau, 
the tribal groups, churches, and county person- 
nel. They include camping, athletics, remedial 
school work, educational trips, arts and crafts, 
and folk dancing. 

Employment Assistance 

Since 1961 the Bureau's employment assistance 
service has helped over 2,000 single persons and 
family heads to obtain employment in South 
Dakota 01 elsewhere, or to prepaie for better- 
paying employment thiough subsidized voca- 
tional training. 

An additional feature of this program is 




Members of the Sioux tribe invite spectators lo recall 
the State's colorful history with traditional dances, 

Education 

Nearly 9,500 South Dakota Indian children 
lire enrolled in school: 44 percent in schools 
opeiaied by the Bureau; 38 percent in public 
schools; and the remaindei in mission or other 
private schools. There are 343 South Dakota 
Indian youths attending colleges and univer- 
sities, 115 on grants received from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to supplement scholarship 
funds available to them from tribal and othet 
sources. 

An adult education piogram conducted on the 



Soil conservation is on important factor in greater crop 
productivity and development on Indian lands. 

on-thc-job training, largely financed by the 
Buieau, in industrial plants located on or near 
the reservations, 



Economic Develop/Hen f 

Economic development planning is premised 
on appraisal of leservation resources and mar- 
kets to select the most promising projects for 
development. Seven such projects have been 
undertaken in South Dakota. Those completed 
include a study of the commercial recreation 
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facilities needed in the Big Bend Redevelopment 
Aiea, ,i development plan for Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation, a study of commercially feasible employ- 
ment- and income-creating opportunities at 
Indian Island Memorial Park, Standing Rock 
Reseivation, and a market analysis foi a 
motel-restaurant combination at the Rosebud 
Reseivation. 

Indian ttibes aie assisted in the compilation 
of reservation-wide economic development plans 
aimed at stimulating compiehcnsive economic 
and social improvement within each icservation. 
To date, the Cheyenne River, Crow Creek, 
Lower Brule, Pine Ridge, Rosebud, Sisseton, 
Standing Rock and Yankton Reservations have 
completed such plans, 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the tiibal 
gtoups work together to encourage the estab- 
lishment of job-ptoviding industtics to meet 
the employment needs of Indians who piefcr 
to live and work on their reservations. The 
Bureau seives as a catalytic agent, bunging 
together industnes in search of new locations 
and tiibal otgjini nations seeking new industries 
to increase employment. Tribal industrial en- 
terprises, often financed by loans from the 
Bureau's revolving credit fund, also do then 
part to help meet these needs. 

A well-known manufactmei of fishing gear 
began operations on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
in 1961 and subsequently expanded to perform 
assembly opeiations at three places on the 
reservation. The plant employs nearly 200 
Indians, full- 01 part-time, and provides a 
payroll of approximately $400,000 a year. 
When fully operative, it is expected to double 
its Indian employment and annual payroll. 

Two small tribal industrial enterprises were 
established on Pine Ridge in 1963, and similar 
enteipnses have been established by the tribes 
on other South Dakota reservations. 

Housing and Welfare 

Extending its services to Indian teservations 
in 1961 for the fust time, the Public Mousing 
Administration has appioved applications sub- 
mitted by six South Dakota tribal housing 
authorities for the construction of over 500 
low-rent units for the Cheyenne River, Crow 
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Cicek, Utwci Hiulc, Pine Ridge, Rosehiul, and 
Standing Rock Rese-i vations, and m.iny nf these 
constitutions aie completed ut mulci way. 
The /use such unit!, aie now occupied .it Pine 
Ridge. Additional units specifically foi the 
eldeily also have been IniiU (in that leseivatinn 
The Hurcau has .1 welfare ptogiam on all of 
the reseivations in South Dakota, piovuling 
geneial assistance to needy Indians who do not 
meet the specific eligibility icquireincius foi 
public assistance uiuler the Social Seuuity Act. 
Social scivices aie ptovulal foi Indians with 
serious social ptoblems, and child welfare 
services foi dependent, neglected, 01 handi- 
capped children. Sin plus foods, made available 
thiough the Depattment of Agriuikute, aie 
distiibutecl monthly on each leseivation. 

Law and Order 

The Urn can of Indian Affairs assists the South 
Dakota tribes in their local law en for cement 
programs by furnishing ciiniinal investigators, 
special officers, judges, and piobatton and 
parole officeis to pet form preventive and tehabil- 
itative woik as well as to fntnish redumal 
services for moderni'/inj; their codecs of law. 
The South Dakota legislature eiwaal a law, 
signed by the Govcinoi on Match 1*5, 196^, 
that provides fot assumption of complete civil 
and criminal juiisdution under Public l,aw 2BO 
ovei all i enervations in the State. A votcis' 
petition has resulted in postponement, of the 
effective date (July 1, 1963) pending a lefeiendum 
scheduled for the gcncial election in the fall of 
1964. This refeiendum defeated this jui'isdic- 
tional law. 

Conservation Programs 

Efforts are being made to improve timber 
pioductivity on Indian lands in South Dakota 
Early in the 1960's, the Bureau of Indian 
Allans planted trees on over 1,300 acres; since- 
then, additional funds have been used for 
Anther foicst preset vation and multiple-use 
development projects on the Pine Ridge and 
Rosebud Reservations. 

The range icsources of the Cheyenne Rivei, 
CiowCieck, Lowci Brule, Pine Ridge, Rosebud, 




Camping facilities on reservation lands provide a source 
of revenue for South Dakota Indian tribes. 

and Standing Hock Reservations provide year- 
round graxinji; for approximately 146,000 head 
of cut tk. Over the past few years, Imliiui use 
of the reservation tange has intrcased substan- 
tially and tush returns from gia'/.mg have risen 
accordingly, llecent soil ami lange resouite 
inventories have provided the staff of the Buieau 
of Indian AHaus with infoitnation useful in 
lending assistance tor tange improvement tu 
tribes ami range users. 

In , recent V-ycar period the IHncau of Indian 
Affairs spent over $1.2 million on soil ami 
moisture activities in South Dakota ami com- 
pleted -soil inventones on imne than 2.6 million 
acics ol' Indian liuul in the State. Kange and 
pasture improveiueius have been achieved 
through the scaling iiiul Molding of '15,000 acres 
in tonjucium with controlling 1,017 litres of 
undesirable hiush; building 661 mile* of fence; 
and completing SW water developments and 
ponds, all of which I'omvihuLc to heuer use, 
management, or development of Indian Hinge 
resouiccs. Weed utntiol on 3.M.OW neves of 
cropland associated with W.OOO ,iues of strip 
cropping, the use of more than 11,000 tuns 
of icrcili'/er, plancln;; oi I'i.OOO trees, and the 
building ol VI diversion dams have conU'ilwted 
suhstaiitiiilly to increased crop pindoUion ami 
the checking of soil erosion. 

Conservation measures on Indian tomls in 
South Dakota have shown A highly favorable 



cost-benefit ratio, making continued investment 
in this work a feasible ventuie. Studies are 
now undei way on seveial of the South Dakota 
Indian icservations to determine the possibility 
of developing laige irrigation projects on Indian 
lands 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, in cooperation 
with the BLU eau of Spoit Fisheiies and Wildlife 
and the State Depaitment of Game, Fish, and 
Paiks, is directing considerable attention to- 
waul improvement of the fish and wildlife 
reserves of the Indian icscivations. The re- 
moval of trash fish and restocking with game 
fish have been accomplished on many small 
lakes on Indian lands. Since 1961 tomist visits 
to the reservations have increased substantial- 
lyfrom over 106,000 a year to nearly 112,000 
and will continue to increase with the develop- 
ment to maximum potential of the available 
iccrcational facilities. 

Additional information on Indians and 
reservations in South Dakota and the activities 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs may be obtained 
by writing the Aberdeen Area Office, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, 820 South Main Street, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., 57401. 



Land Management 

In South Dakota the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has icsponsibility for mineial, range, 
forest, wildlife habitat, and water resouices on 
nearly 282,000 acres of public domain, mostly 
in the western half of the State. About 265,000 
acres on plains and uplands aic located in the 
northwestern corner, with the gicatest acreages 
in tfuttc, Harding, Perkins, and Meade Counties, 
'['hough Bureau lands have little effect on the 
State's economy as a whole, they do have a 
significant influence on the local economies of 
Uutte and Harding Counties. The lands, sub- 
ject to years of homestcading and other entty, 
picicnt an exticinely fragmented and scattered 
land pattern. They are managed by the Miles 
City, Mont., district, with supervision from the 
WM director in Billings, Mont, 
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A cattle rancher supervises his herd of yearlings as they 
graze on a lush range near Leola, South Dakota. 

Grazing and Timber 

Grazing on public domain lands is an impor- 
tant supplement in feeding livestock. In icccnt 
yeais, 366 glazing leases weic issued on 259,071 
acies of public domain for 57,120 hoises and 
cattle and 89,102 sheep and goats. Rental fees 
totaled $27,490. 

BLM lands support 6,000 actes of commercial 
forest and 10,000 acres of woodland with 15 
million boaul-feet of standing timbci, Pon- 
deiosa pine is the dominant species. Because 
this is a file aiea, few vhgin stands of tun bet 
remain; many of the stands arc broken by 
mountain meadows. Though the timber has 
a limited commercial value- supplying only 
posts, poles, pulp, and mining pi ops it pro- 
vides watershed piotection, wildlife habitat, 
and aesthetic value. 

Other Activities 

Much of the public domain land has poten- 
tial for a wide lange of outdoor activities, from 
picnicking, hiking, and camping to hunting 
and fishing Little use is now made of these 
tracts foi lecication, but inventories are cur- 
rently undei way to identify, map, and post 
specific aicas for public lecreational use. 

In the exemption area of the Black Hills a 
major problem has been the unauthorized use 
of mining claims for icsidential purposes. BLM 
is working on the pioblem and hopes to elim- 
inate it with closer checks and regulations 
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The Makotapi Project 5-yeai phin was de- 
veloped in J963 foi the accelerated development, 
use and conservation of 237,513 aucs of BLM 
land in northwestern South Dakota. The.se are 
generally well-blocked areas. A project of Ike 
was established at Belle Fourche in Octobci 
1963 with five employees. 

Other BLM-managed lands tn South Dakota, 
are widely scattered, small, isolated paicels. 
The Bui can has established a pingram to classify 
these lands for ictcntion for public use 01 transfer 
into private ownership. Tracts with particular 
iccieation values arc to be tied into cooulimitcd 
state and local piograms. 

BLM also carefully supervises watersheds in 
the public domain and will continue to imple- 
ment programs for development of vegetative- 
cover and control of iiuiofl, 

Additional information on the activities of 
the Bureau in South Dakota may be obtained 
from the State Director, Bureau of Lund 
Management, Cnun-McKinnon Building, 
1245 North 29th Street, Billings, Mont., 
59101. 




A Bureau of Mines engineer "scans" uranium ore and 
estimates its qualify wild a Gelger counter. Uranium 
is the State s second most valuable mineral resource. 



Activities t)l the HIM can of Mines in South 
Dakota, the Nation's No. J gold-mining Suite, 
arc designed to make ,i maximum contiihution 
towaid assuiing an adequate, dependable, and 
continuing supply ol mineial iaw materials, 
prodiiLcd undei conditions mininm.ing hazauls 
to the health ,ind safety of woikeis in the 
imncial industries. 

Woikmg closely with State oflicials and with 
all segments ol hidnstiy, ihe Buieau conducts 
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tists and engineers headquarteted outside the 
State who arc investigating pioblems m ptoduc- 
tion, refining, and utilization. Intensive studies 
have been made of oil and gas resetvohs in the 
famed Williston Basin of South Dakota, Noith 
Dakota, and Montana. Modern computet tech- 
niques are being used to cot relate the pioperties 
of South Dakota ciude oils with geographic and 
geologic factois, and samples of ciude oils from 
new discovenes are analyzed to provide a 
constantly increasing fund of knowledge for 
mclustiy's use. 



High-quality granite, an important mineral resource, is 
exltactcd from a granite quarry in Gtanl County, 

research in mining, processing, and utilisation 
of mineral rcsouucs. Bincau personnel conduct 
courses in accident prevention, lust aid, and mine 
tesuie foi mineial-industiy employees thiough- 
ou t South Dakota, and peiiodically inspect the 
State's coul and lignite mines, advising mine 
operatois on mcasuics for eliminating ha/arils. 
In addition, through its extensive factfimling 
and leporting activities, the Bureau serves as a 
pi imary source of statistical, economic, and 
technological inloimation on mineral resources 
and industries of South Dakota, the Nation, 
and the world. 

Although the Bureau has maintained no 
installations in South Dakota since J961, when 
intensive leseaich on pegmatite deposits of the 
Black Hills was completed, it conducts many 
field studies in South Dakota; in laboiatories 
elscwheie, it pciforms reseaich which helps the 
State's mineral producers keep abreast of 
changing technologies, needs, and opportunities 
in the Nation's mineral economy. 

Petroleum Research 

A wealth of information for South Dakota's 
oil industry has been supplied by Bureau scien- 



Coal Research 

Buieau icsearch on lignite is directed toward 
finding new uses and broader markets for the 
latgc solid-fuel rescives of the West and Mid- 
west, including the lignite beds of northwestern 
South Dakota. Studies are underway to develop 
improved methods for chying, pulverising, cai- 
bonmng, and gasifying this plentiful fuel, and 
to learn moie about the potential uses for tais 
that can be deiivcd fiom it. Stienuous efforts 
aic being made to solve pioblems that have so 
far posed a bartiet to widespiead use of lignite 
at electric powci plants. 

Bureau experiments have developed a promis- 
ing soil conditioner-feitilifccr, made by com- 
bining substances derived fiom lignite with 
standard plant nutuents, which is now being 
tested Reseaich is in piogiess to find ways of 
binding lignite char into briquets, to devise 
methods for using lignite in special-purpose 
carbon products, and in iron-oie processing. 

A new pioccss foi gasifying lignite, developed 
through Buieau of Mines reseaich and now 
being tested in a Bureau pilot plant, could lead 
to a wale array of new uses for lignite from the 
vast deposits of the Dakotas and Montana. 
Product gases may have uses as industrial fuel 
or in producing ammonia, fertilizer, alcohols, 
gasoline, oils, waxes, and chemical law ma- 
terials. 

Mining and Metallurgical Research 

Research applying modern theoues, tech- 
niques, and instiumentation to mining problems 
common to South Dakota and other States is 
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concentrated primarily in two continuing long- 
tange programs that are of fundamental im- 
poitance to the safe and efficient extraction of 
mineral resources (1) development of engineer - 
ing and mathematical principles applicable to 
mineral exploration and to mine development 
and operating pioblems, and (2) studies of 
"rock mechanics" the behavior of rock undei 
the stress of mining as applied to ground con- 
trol around mine openings. 

In addition, Bureau mining research seeks 
the technological knowledge that will permit 
commercial development of promising South 
Dakota resources, such as the abundant peg- 
matites, or "giant granites" of the Black Hills. 
These rock formations containing beiyl, mica, 
and other important minerals have been core- 
drilled and sampled by Bureau engineers, who 
have also conducted experiments in mining 
them. 

Metallurgical research by the Bureau often 
complements its mining research program. For 
example, Bureau metallurgists have made sig- 
nificant progress in developing processes to 
recover beryl and other minerals from Black 
Hills pegmatites. Such studies also emphasize 
new techniques and processes for treating and 
utilizing South Dakota's large icserves of lean, 
or lower grade ores more effectively. 

Mineral Resource Studies 

Technical and economic studies are being made 
by the Buieau of Mines on mineial resources 
of South Dakota to identify deposits which 

The shale taken from this mine in Pennington County is 
heated and used as lightweight concrete aggregate. 




can be developed with present technology and 
those which have potential fot the future. In 
cooperation with the South Dakota Geological 
Suivey, a broad-scale study now neanng com- 
pletion first of its type in the llocky Mountain 
region encompasses all mineral resouices of the 
State and includes data on rescives, uses, and 
economics of the various commodities. Another 
investigation, also in the final stages, is a 
reconnaissance of South Dakota's iron deposits. 
In the Coyote State and in neighboring aieas 
the Bureau is conducting studies of such com- 
modities as copper, lead, zinc, silver, and then 
byproducts, clays and lightweight aggregates, 
pozsolanic mateiials, gold, and iron and steel 
scrap. 

Bureau specialists also collaborate, under a 
cooperative agreement, with icpresentatives of 
the State Geological Survey m collecting and 
publishing annual statistical and economic in- 
formation on South Dakota's mineral products. 

Additional information on the activities of 
the Bureau of Mines in South Dakota may be 
obtained by writing the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C., 20040. 



Bureau 

of 
Outdoor Recreation 



The Department of the Interior's Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation administeis a piogram of 
grants-m-aid to States and their political sub- 
divisions for outdoor reci cation planning, ac- 
quisition, and development, This program, 
which requires States to match available Federal 
dollars, was authorized by the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965. The Fund 
derives revenues from "pay-as-you-go" user fees 
and entrance charges at designated Federal recre- 
ation areas, sale of surplus Federal real property, 
Federal tax on motorboat fuels, and advance 
appropiiations beginning the third year of the 
program. 

The Bureau provides technical assistance to 
South Dakota in preparing the statewide out- 
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Jagged cliffs challenge even the skillful climber. 

door recreation plan required for the State to 
qualify foi the matching fund program. This 
plan will guide future outdooi recreation devel- 
opment by individuals, private oiganizations, 
cities, counties and units of the State govern- 
ment. 

Chief duties of the Buteau of Outdooi Rec- 
reation as authori/cd by Public Law 88-29 ate 
to cooperate with the States on outdooi rec- 
reation matters, promote coordination in Federal 
outdoor recreation ptogiams, administer the 
giants-in-aid piogiam, and develop a long- 
range, continuing nationwide outdoor iccteation 
plan based on State, Federal, regional, local, 
and private plans. The Bureau manages no 
lands or recreation facilities. Its program is 
designed particularly to strengthen States in 
theii key lolc of providing for the future recre- 
ation needs of their citixens. 

South Dakota lias named the Director of the 
South Dakota Industrial Development Expan- 
sion Agency, Pierre, S. Dak., ah liaison ofhcci 
to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, He 
serves as a contact between the State and the 
Bureau in State-Federal outdoor recreation 
planning, acquisition and development. 

Additional information on the Bureau may 
be obtained from the Regional Director, Mid- 
Continent Region, Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, Building 56, Denver Federal Center, 
Denver, Colo., 80225. 



The National Park Service administers four 
aieas in South Dakota: Wind Cave National 
Park, Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 
and Badlands and Jewel Cave National Monu- 
ments. 

Under its long-range development program 
the National Park Sei vice will continue to 
impiove all areas under its diiection, including 
the planning and installation of moie camp- 
grounds, picnic areas, overnight accommoda- 
tions, roads and tiails, and reci cation facilities. 
Further research and interpretive cffotts will 
heighten the enjoyment of visits to scenic, 
historic, and scientific areas in South Dakota. 

Futuie plans for Wind Cave National Park 
include the expansion of the visitor center and 
concessions building and icconstruction of the 
main park toad, 

Plans foi Mount Rushmore include the 
enlargement of the concessions building to 
piovide space for restaurant facilities 

At Badlands National Monument, additional 
camping facilities are planned, as well as the 
expansion of the visitor center, and the improve- 
ment of roads, trails, and utilities. 

Woik is now undeiway at Jewel Cave National 
Monument on a paiking area, entiance load, and 
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Mount Rushmore National Memorial in the Black Hills 
forms an inspiring backdrop for the American flag, 
creating an unforgettable monument to our democracy. 
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watei system, and work is scheduled to start 
soon on an elevator access to the cave. Futuie 
plans for the area Include the installation of a 
new visitoi center-administration building, as 
well as additional picnic facilities. 

Additional information on programs of the 
National Park Service in South Dakota may be 
obtained from the Midwest Regional Office, 
National Park Service, 1709 Jackson Street, 
Omaha, Nebr., 68102. 



The Belle Fourche Project, approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior on May 10, 1904, was 
the first Federal irrigation project to be con- 
structed in South Dakota. Construction began 
in 1905, and by 1908 water was being delivered 
to the lands of the project The addition of a 
diveision dam and a storage dam in the following 
3 years gave the project its present irrigable 
area of 57,000 acres, drawing upon water from 
the Belle Fourche River, 

Since then, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
added projects on both major and minor water- 
ways in the State. About 84,000 acres, 01 72 
percent of the itrigated land in South Dakota 
is in the drainage basin of the Cheyenne River. 
Besides the Belle Fourche Project, other Chey- 
enne River Basin reclamation developments aie 
the multipurpose Angostura Unit on the Chey- 
enne River, with Angostura Dam and Res- 
eivoir, and several multipurpose dams and reser- 
voirs including Keyhole Dam and Reservoir on 
the Belie Foutche Rivei in Wyoming; Deerfield 
Dam and Reservoit on Castle Creek, a tributary 
of Rapid Cieek, and Pactoia Dam and Reservoir 
on Rapid Creek, a tributary of the Cheyenne 
River. In the Grand River Basin, the 
multipuipose Shadehill Dam and Reservoir 
have been consti acted. 

As a part of the Missouri River Basin Project, 
authorized by the Flood Control Acts of 1944 
and 1946 and subsequent legislation for the con- 
servation, control, and use of the water resources 
of the river basin, the Bureau of Reclamation 
is considering the development of about 625,000 
acres of new land. The greater part of the po - 
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tential development woiild be supplied from 
stoiage available in the huge main-stem rcsei- 
voirs on the Missouri River c.onstiuctcd by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The Missouri River in South Dakota, with a 
noith-south couise of 547 miles, has been trans- 
formed by dams into a continuous chain of font 
large storage reservoirs Oahc, Lake Sharpc, 
Lake Francis Case, and Gavins Point with a 
combined capacity of 32,340,000 acre-feet. 

The Bureau's proposed Oahe Unit extends east 
of the Missouii River to the eastern edge of the 
James River Basin, with plans foi providing foi 
the diveision of water from the Oahe Reservoir 
for irrigation of 495,000 acies of land, as well as 
for municipal and industrial use, fish and wildlife 
developments, recreation, and othci benefits. 
Because Huion, South Dakota, had an immediate 
shortage of water for municipal and mdubtiial 
uses, the James Diveision Dam on the James 
River has been constiucted in advance of othci 
features of the Oahe Unit. Later the diversion 
dam will also perform its irrigation function. 
Twelve irrigation pumping units located along 
the Missouii River, with an irrigation potential 
in excess of 63,000 acres, have been undei con- 
sideration by the Bureau The water supply wil I 
come from the main-stem reservoir or from the 
Missouri River itself. 

The Angostura Unit, situated on the Cheyenne 
River on the southeastern slope of the Black 
Hills, was the nut Missouri River Basin Project 
irrigation unit to reach the constiuction stage 
following passage by the Congress of the basin 
development progiam. Features of the multi- 
purpose unit include Angostura Dam and Rcser- 
von, the powerplant, and an irrigation system. 
The dam was completed in December 1949, 
with the initial delivery of water for irrigation 
made in 1953. The unit presently contains 
12,000 acres of irrigable land. 

The Shadehill Unit of the Missouri Rivei 
Basin Project, located on the Grand River in 
northwestern South Dakota, was completed in 
1951. Multiple functions of this dam and 
reservoir include irrigation, flood control, mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supplies, fish and 
wildlife conservation and recreation. After 
completion of the dam, plans for development 
of irrigation were temporarily deferred pending 



study of soil-water relationships. These studies 
have been completed and a definite plan foi 
iuigation of 6,700 acre;* has been formulated. 
Constiuciion of irrigation features depends upon 
local interest and authoiixation of the irrigation 
fciitiires by the Congress. 

The scveu power plants tin the mam stem of 
the Missouri River will have a total installed 
capacity of 2,09B,OOQ kilowatts, of which South 
Dakota's Oithc, Ittg Bend, Fort Randall, and 
Gavins Point Powei plants have a total installed 
capacity of 1,483,000 kilowatts. Gavins Point 
Powerplunt is actually situated on the Nebraska 
side of the South Dakota-Nchiaska boundary. 
The rkircau of Reclamation maikcts this power 
as well as power polluted at other Bui can 
hydroclcctiic power pi ants in the Missouri River 




Com and cattle: each one Increases llie other's value. 

Basin. In carrying out these marketing respon- 
sibilities, the Buicau has constructed an exten- 
sive electrical tiansmission system tluough the 
basin area. 

Since 1953, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
constructed in South Dakota a network of about 
1,250 ciicuit miles of 230-kilovolt steel-tower 
transmission lines with 31 substations. This 
sybtcm transmits^ controls, and cooidinates 
wholesale power delivery to 42 different cus- 
tomers in various load areas throughout the 
State, Bureau construction of about 200 miles 
of additional steel-tower tiansmission lines in 
the State was nearly complete when this> book 
went to press. 

The Garrison Diversion Unit, an important 
addition to the Missouri River Basin projects, 



includes irrigation development of 250,000 acies 
of land in the cential and eastein poitions of 
North Dakota and northeastern South Dakota, 
Of the land to be served by the new project, 
55,500 acies aic in South Dakota. The initial 
stage of Gauison Diveision Unit was recently 
authoiiKed by the Congicss. Ultimate develop- 
ment would expand is rigation to about 1 million 
acres. 

Additional information on reclamation in- 
vestigation and development programs in 
South Dakota may be obtained from the 
Project Manager, Missoud-Oahe Projects 
Office, Huron, S. Dak., 57350; or, theRegional 
Director, Region 6, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Billings, Mont., 59101. 



Office of Saline Water 



Citizens of Webster, South Dakota, began 
drinking vastly improved water following 
completion in 1961 of the Office of Saline Water 
brackish watei conversion demonstration plant 
in that community. 

The plant was constmcted under the pro- 
visions of the Demonstration Plant Act of 1958, 
which provided for at least one demonstiation 
plant for the treatment of biackish watei to be 
located in the aiea generally descubed as the 
Noithern Great Plains. 

The plant utilizes an clectrodialysis piocess of 
convciston to impiove the quality of the watet 
available in the Webster area by t educing the 
salinity of the water from 1,800 dissolved parts 
of salt pei million paits of watei to 350 parts 
per million. The maximum allowable foi good 
drinking water is set at 500 parts per million. 

The Webster plant, which produces 250,000 
gallons of fresh water daily, was designed by 
the Interior Department's Bureau of Reclamation 
at Denver and was constructed by Asahi Chemi- 
cal Industries Co Ltd. at an initial cost of 
$433,470. Ground for the plant was> broken 
May 19, 1961, construction was completed 
Scptembei 9, 1961, and the plant was dedicated 
March 20, 1962 Raw feed water for the plant 
is pretreated to remove inorganic iion and 
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manganese by aeration and oxidation with 
potassium permanganate. 

The eJectrodialysis process of saline water 
conversion is based on the fact that when salts 
dissolve in water, they break up into positively 
charged ions (cations) and negatively chaiged 
ions (anions). These charged paiticles can be 
made to move under the influence of an electric 
current. 

The electrodialysis process utilizes a combi- 
nation of electric current with ion selective 
membranes that allow either positive or nega- 
tive charges to pass through but not both. 

An electrodialysis cell consists of layers of 
alternating anion and cation permeable mem- 
branes When electric cuirent is applied, the 
positively charged ions (such as sodium) move 
toward the cathode and pass through the cation 
permeable membrane. Negatively charged ions 
(such as chlodde) move in the opposite direc- 
tion toward the anode and pass through the 
anion-permeable membrane. Water in the cen- 
ter section of each membrane group is thus 
depleted of salt and becomes potable water. 

The Webster plant consists of four membrane 
stacks with 432 membranes in each stack. 

Further information on the Office of Saline 
Water's activities in South Dakota may be 
obtained by writing to the Office of Saline 
Water, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C., 20240. 

Soil Conservation Service 



In South Dakota the Soil Conservation Seiv- 
ice of the U.S Department of Agriculture gives 
land and water resouice conseivation assistance 
to landowners through soil conservation dis- 
tricts which are locally organized under State 
law and managed by an elected boaid of un- 
salaried supervisor The Set vice is also par- 
ticipating in a coopeiative survey of the James 
River Basin as pait of the program for planning 
and developing South Dakota's water resouices. 

Under the Watershed Ptotection and Flood 
Prevention Act (Public Law 566), SCS gives 
technical assistance to watershed projects de- 
signed to reduce flood and sedimentation damage 



to cioplands, roads, budges, and State parks, 
and to prevent erosion and iimoiTfrom upstieam 
lands The piojectb aie initiated, built, and 
opeiated by local people 

South Dakota landowners benefit fiom help 
given by SCS through the Great Plains Con- 
servation Progiam (P.L 1021), a piogtam 




Fertile soil in the eastern portion of the State owes its 
existence to glacial drift and wise management. 

limited to designated counties of the 10 Plains 
States. The piogram's objectives arc to con- 
vett to othei uses lands not suited for cultivation 
and to install conservation practices which will 
enable landowners to better cope with periodic 
droughts. 

Faimers, rancheis, uiban people, and civic 
groups are working together thiough a Resource 
Consetvation and Development Project authoi- 
ized by the Food and Agncultuie Act of 1962. 
The ptoject Js designed to piotect icservoirs 
from siltation, increase community income 
through new recreation developments, and make 
beneficial adjustments in land use 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Soil Conservation Service State Office at 
Christen-Holm Building, 239 Wisconsin Av- 
enue SW., Huron, S. Dak., 57350. 
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KLSDUI ic .IJ;CIH us, in k.oopei a I ion \vilh Ideal and 
Stale a^i'iuies, will LOLiunuc 1 to assist in this 
uffoit 
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The Depaitment of the Intenor giatefully acknowledges rhc cooperation of 
the following in supplying illustrations for this publication: U.S. At my Cotps of 
Engineets, p 24, U.S. Foiest Seivice, Dcpaitmcnt of Agiiutltme, pp. 29 (light/), 
56; Soil Consci vation Set vice, U.S. Dcpattmcnt of Agnail tut e, p. 62 (left); I lome- 
stake Mining Company, p 10; National Geographic Society, pp. 14, 50, 33, }6, 65 
(left), inside back covet; Shell Oil Company, p. 43; South Dakota Dep.utmcin of 
Highways, pp. 15, 19 (bottom), 26, 29(ccntci), 31, 41, 50, 52, 59 (left), 68,69, outside 
back covet. 

The Depaitment also expresses its appreciation to the Corps of Engmceis, U.S. 
Depattment of the Auny, Foiest Seivice, U.S. Department of Agricultutt:; and Soil 
Conservation Set vice, U.S. Depaitment of Agncultute, for assisting with the text. 



State Natural Resource Seties; Wash- 
ington, Coloiado, Montana, Oiegon, 
New Mexico, Idaho (each 50 cents), 
Atixona, Massachusetts, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Nevada, Utah, Texas (each 45 
cents), California, $.60, Alaska and 
Wyoming, $.65; Conseivation Yeai- 
hook Seties: "Quest for Quality," 
$1.00, "The Population Challenge," 
$1.25, "The Thitd Wave," $2,00 (all 
in full color); "Natural Resouices Mis- 
sion to Germany," $.30, "A Primer on 
Ground Watei," $.25; "Has the United 
States Enough Water?" $2 25; Parks fot 
Ameiica," $5.25; "National Paik Stoty 
in Pictmes," $.65, "Fedcial Assistance 
in Outdoor Recteation," $ 35; "Lake 
Powell, Jewel of the Colotado," $.75; 



"Colonials and Patiiots," $2.75; "Iliuls 
in Our Lives," $9.00; "Ducks at a 
Distance," $.25, "Waterfowl Tomor- 
row," $4.00; "Wildlife on the Public 
Lands," $.35; "The Wolves of Isle 
Royalc," $1,00; "Boundaries of the 
U.S. and the States," $1.75; "Mineral 
Facts and Ptoblcms," $6.75; "Gern 
Stones of the U.S.," $.25, "Design of 
Small Dams," $6.50; Fiec list of test 
kitchen seiics; "Seafood Slimmeis," 
$.25. 

Send list of book title(s) of publications 
you wish to purchase to; The Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Pi intingOflice, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 
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, // you want another copy of: 




Resources of 



Whether your interests m this beautiful State are for tra^ 
matlon, this booklet fits your needs Generously ' '^tted and descnp ^ 
publication takes the reader on a Statewide tour of scenic beauty, industrial UBVUUH 
varied natural resources, and recreational opportunities ,. nntHo is a must Major 

For the outdoor enthusiast, the booklet's Outdoor Recreation Guide is a " u ^ h ^ 
outdoor recreation areas ... the State arc listed with faclllt ' r e r s n S^ f f s E\Vmap 
hunter, camper, or picnicker. Each area is located on an a .^P^fiK present 

Tor the student, this booklet covers a wealth of facts about the State s history, prasm 

development, and future progress inrludes a summary of 

Published by the Department of the Interior, the booklet also memoes a bumma j 
Federal programs devoted to natural resources 



Other Booklets In This Series Now Aval/able: 

MASSACHUSETTS TEXAS UTAH IDAHO WASHINGTON OHIO 

OREGON COLORADO CALIFORNIA NEW MEXICO WEST VIRGINIA 

NEVADA WYOMING ARIZONA MONTANA ALASKA 



Convenient order form with individual prices it provided on reverse tide 





(Above) These weathered rocks conceal a chronical that 
extends back to times far before any recorded history. 
(Back cover) Roughlock Falls symbolize rugged beauty 
and water energy, two of the State's vital resources. 



